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“APFFEOTIONATELY YOURS.” 





Ever believe youtrue? Dear frieud, 
You words so precious are that I 
Can but repeat them o’er and o'er, 
And kiss the paper where they lie. 
How shall I thank you for this piedge, 
This sweet assurance which destroys 
The doubt that you my love repaid, 
And changes all my fears to joys ? 


Ever believe youtrue? I will! 
I i to this written gage ! 
This shall console me, now you're gone ; 
Still next my heart I'll bear the page ; 
By da. and night, where’er I go 
t shall my prized companion be ; 
1 


And if a thought would nst you rise, 
This from all blame shall set you free. 


Ah, need 1 say, believe me true ? 
You know bow tender, yet how strong, 
This heart’s emotions are, now half 
Of all ita throbs to you belong ; 
How fain 'twould burst its prison walls 
To nestling beat inst your own, 
How joyous ‘twas when you were near, 
How sadly yearning now. alone. 


Ay®, till the weary life is done, 
Though we again may never meet, 
Let's not forget the bygone days 
That like a dream , Swift and sweet ; 
Still let the knowledge of my love 
Thy faith in humankind renew ; 
Let that great love still for me plead, 
Ad, to the last, believe me true ! 


-_—_— i —— © 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER XXVII—[continugp. ] 


HE morning broke bright and beautiful, 

with the golden sunshine glinting 

through the tall palm trees ashore, and 

lighting up the dark vistas of the jun- 
gie in the most wonderful manner; but the 
thoughts of allon board were directed not 
wo the golden sunshine, save that it was 
available for the manner in which it lit up 
the depths of the clear sea; and all that day, 
in steady turns, Dutch, Mr. Parkley, and 
Rasp went down, working away deatieg 
out the sand, and sending up the iron buck - 
ets laden with silver. 

Careful probing with the iron rod had 
shown them that the space in which the 
treasure lay was not great, only spread over 
® portion of the lower part of the old gal. 
leon of about twelve feet by sixteen; every- 
where else the rod would penetrate to any 
depth, save where it came in contact with 
the old hardened ribs of the ship, or por- 
Uons of its keel, and they gave forth to the 
touch such unmistakable signs of what the 
Opposing material was that the adventurers 
were quite content. 

A receptacle had been prepared for the 
treasure inthe hold, and the way to this 
was down the cabin stairs, strong bulk- 
heads cutting this off from the other por- 
lions of the vessel; and down here continu 
ously, after the shelly coucretions, where 
they existed, had been knocked off, was 
carried bucket after bucket of ingots, which 
Mr. Jones and Oakum stackrd as regularly 
as they would lie, while the captain super- 
intended and kept watch on deck. 

The men worked admirably; their won- 
der at the richness of the find passing away 
as the silver became common in their sight, 
for it was shot out of the buckets on to the 
deck, hammered even, and thrown about 
as if it was so much stone. 

There were two or three alarms of sharks; 
but an occasional cartridge fired under wa- 
ver ata distance from the ship had the de- 
sired effect of scaring the monsters away. 
Rasp worked even harder than Dutch, 
ee as his reason that they ought to make 

y while the sun shone; and eertainly he 
made a goodly addition to the silver stack, 
— r. Parkley was not far behind 
: utch. The Doctor, Mr. Wilson, and even 
John Studwick helped, by cleaning the in- 
a Aan they were raised by the sailors in 
= uckets, and emptied out on deck. while 
> rf Studwick, Hester. and Pollo helped 
bs they Syelwaye ready with refreshments 
ook - hy needed, and helped besides to 

Or it was determined to make the best 
use they could of the daylight, and conse- 


uently their meals were snatched in ‘the 
little intervals of work. Even the men 
forbore to grumble at being kept without 
their regular meals, for there was a novelty 
in their task. 

The sand caused a great deal of trouble 
to the divers, but this was steadily mastered, 
and when at sunset the task was set aside 
for the night, and, wearied out, the adven 
turers sat down to the repast Pollo had 
prepared and the steward set out, the ques - 
tion was asked in a whisper, what was the 
value of the treasure recovered, Mr. Park. 
ley, who had been below, could only say: 

‘‘Many thousands.’’ 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A GOOD RESOLUTION, 
N the next and following days the toil 
continued, aad work, rest, and refresh. 
ments were ai] that were thought of. 
Even Dutch had been seized now by 
the thirst for wealth, and, hardly looking 
for Hester, he toiled on at his task, while 
she, pale and rigid, kept watch over him, 
never once gaining confidence as she saw 
his many descents, but always tortured by 
the horror of that first day. 
To her great reliet, though, Laure had 
hardly noticed her, and there seemed 
to be an unspoken truce existing between 
them. She could see that he was one of the 
most industrious ofthe workers, and she 
shuddered as she felt why this was, and 
knew that some terrible catastrophe might 
ere now bave taken place on the schooner 
only that Laure wanted the divers to do their 
work to the full before he asserted him 
self 
And yet she dared not speak, feeling that 
to uttera warning would beto sign her 
husband's death warrant; while he, givin 
no heed to, perhaps not crediting, her su 
ferings, passed her by at times without a 
look. 


or wood, forward or aft; while, of course, 
the possibility of anything being found to 
right or left was bounded by the old ribs 
which now stood out clear to the keel. 

But bere, aft of the silver treasures, 
and separated orginally no doubt bya 
strong timber partition, one of the timbers 
of which Dutch had wrenched away, dull, 
red, and glistening, totally free from shelly 
concretion, but in places bound together by 
the fine sand, lay, as he cleared away the 
sand trom the surface, and plainly marked 
out by the black wood that surrounded it 
on three sides, foaming a little chestlike 
place about four feet by six, but whose sides 
ot black, rotten timber, were ten inches 
thick, what was evidently of greater value 
than the massof silver which they had ob- 
tained. 

For there before him lay, neatly packed 
as they had been by busy hands at least two 
hundred and fifty years before, hundreds 
upon hundreds of little rough ingots of gold. 

ota bar was displaced; forthe massive 
framework in which they had been stowed, 
though rotten, had not given way like what 
had probably surrounded the silver, which 
lay tossed about at random. - 

‘*Wealth, wealth, rich gold,’’ muttered 
Dutch, as he signalled for more air; and 
then, looking more closely at his find, he 
could see by sweeping away the sand that 
slowly trinkled back, as if eager to cover 
the treasure it had held secret so long, that 
the gold had not been packed ashe had 


‘*Yes,’’ said the captain, ‘and clear the 
decks; they want it badly enough. You've 
worked well, my lads, and you shall have a 
bit of feast for this. Pollo shall prepare you 
a supper,and we'll drink success to our neat 


venture."’ 
The men gave a bit of a cheer, but on the 


whole they rather nted; and 
Dutch, be hardly knew why, beld 


his peace 

about the gold. One thing was evident— 
nothing could be done to get it om deck till 
the worn valve of the air-pump hed been 
red, and this declared would 
take him all the afternoon, for he would 
gaat new leathers and india-rub- 


Bo the diving suits were hung up to , 
the helmets polished dry ood a 
placed upon their stands. Mr. Parkley and 
the doctor, wha, had looked upon this part 
as more in his province—Mr. Parkley said 
because it helped to destroy life—had coiled 
up the wires, emptied the battery, and 
P the dynamite in safety, and the 
rough shelly matter was thrown over the 
sides; while Dutch, who had still kept his 
discovery to himself, was down below, close 
to the end of the wil] sail—that canvas fun- 
nel that took downs constant current of 
fresh air—smoking a cigar with Mr. Wil- 
son, the naturalist, who was chatting away 
about his birds, and his determination to 
have another run or two on shore to 
shoot, asking his companion to accompany 
him. 








supposed, but had evidently been in little 
wooden boxes, which had rotten quite away, 


‘It would do the ladies so much good, 





the places of the wood being filled up by 
sand, which lay in rectangular lines. 

‘The silver has all been saved, without 
doubt,’’ said Dutch to himselfas he gazed 
at his find, and thought of the delight with 
which the news would be receive 
partner. Then he turned, to get the buc 
ket and fill it, wishing himself on deck when 
it arrived there to see the astonishment of 


too, I'm sure,”"’ said Mr. Wilson. “And 
really, Mr. Pugh, I never dare speak to 
Miss Studwick now,"’ he added, with a 


sigh; ‘‘for if1 do, her brother looks daggers 
at me; and if I mention Mrs. Pugh, you look 
by his just as cross.”’ 


Dutch had been saying ‘“Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’ 


in @ musing manner, hardly hearing what 
his companion said; but the mention of his 


But a change was rapidly approaching, 
surprise Hester herself. 


harmony of the past week had been the bit 
ter opposition of John Studwick to the ad 
vances made by the young doctor. 


and drawn his sister away with the petty jea 


the doctor had taken in quite good part, 
while Bessy had more than one hearty cry 
to herself, as she called it. 
Hester and she were like sisters now, and 
in consequence a coolness existed towards 
Dutch, who saw nothing, however, but, 
miser-like,gloated over the enormous wealth 
he was helping to pile up for himself and 
partner. 
It was on the ninth day of the diving that, 
all elate and congratulating themselves on 
the balm and delightful weather that had 
attended their efforts, the task began once 
more. The sand had been well mastered, 
and great, half-rotten, water hardened pie- 
ces of timber bad been removed, and the 
silver was sent up, from the ease with which 
it was obtained, at a greater rate then 
ver. 
: Dutch had been down five times, and he 
was now down for the sixth, baving suc 
ceeded Mr. Parkley, and wading to the 
hole that bad been made, after filling the 


ow become ecarce, he took his bar and 
oe Ft remove a piece of blackened wood 
that showed p’a'n y in the mid day sun. 
It seemed quite iast, buta ge wrench 
moved it, and, lifting it with care, Duich 
carried it a few paces, and thrust it between 
two of the ribs behind him. 
A man shut upin a diver’s helmet and 
suit is not in a condition to feel much ela- 
tion; but Dutch's heart beat rapidly as he 
resumed, and stooped to gaze down at what 
they had found. ere was no mistake, 
though. The hole of the wreck had been 
cleared from side to side, and there was evi- 
dently no silver—in fact, as far as he was 
concerned, the treasure was won. He tried 





the iron probe to find sand or wood—esand 


those who emptied it. 


and it took place so suddenly as almost to 


he only thing that had disturbed the 


So far 
from the presence of # medical man be- 
ing of advantage to the invalid, it had ser- 
waa to irritate and annoy him; and more 
than once he had angrily turned his back 


lousy of a child more than a map, al! which 


As he moved he had again to signal for 
more air, and, looking down, he saw the 
sand slowly trinkling back over the gold, | J 
so thatina very few moments it would 
have been covered. 

He picked up the shovel, meaning to 
throw the sand in that part more effectually 
away, when once more the difficulty of | | 
breathing attacked bim. 

He signalled tor more air, but no more 
came, neither to his next signal; and, feel- | I 
ing that something must be wrong with the 
apparatus, he was already on his way to the 
steps, when he received a signal to come up; 
and on reaching the suriace, with the air 
becoming each moment more deficient, he 
was quickly helped on board and relieved 





simply. 
wish you would not treat me so,Mr. Pugh,”’ 
he continued, earnestly, and with a plead- 
ing look in his weak, lamb-like face, ‘‘forl 


1ave dishonorable views a 


tinued Wilson, mildly. 
with gathering enthusiasm, “I love Miss 


wife's name made him start angrily round 


and glare at the speaker. 


‘There, that’s just how Mr. Studwick, 
unior, looks at me," said the naturalist, 
“A regular jealous, fierce look. I 


ike you—I do, indeed. I always have liked 
ou, Mr. Pugh; and how you can fancy I 
ut Mrs. Pugh, 
It shocks me, Mr. Pugh—it 


‘My dear fellow;”’ said Dutch, smiling, 


camt think. 


does, indeed.’’ 


halfin amusement, half in contempt, ‘‘I 
never did think any such thing.”’ 


‘Then why do you look at me so?” con 
‘You see,’” he said, 


bucket with some difficulty, the silver hav | 


of his helmet. 
‘I could not help it, Mr. Dutch,’’ ex 


the piston, and we must have a g re 
Sa 
‘But it’s held out just lon 


got to the end, and he only left you a little 
of the silver to send up.’’ 
“Yes, Mr, Pugh, 1 tried all round, but 


wood and sand er be 
you've sent up,I say t 
silver left ’’ 


down? 
“Because I wanted to hear what you 


thought, and let you judge for yourself,”’ 
growled Rasp, handling a screw hammer. 
As they spoke, the men, who had been 
pumping and hauling, gathered round evi 
dently eager to hear what was said, and 
this made Dutch alter the words he was 
about to utter. 

‘Rasp is right,’’ he said, “I have sent up 
the last of the silver.’’ 

‘And have you tried well round with the 


rod ?’’ 


the ship's timbers right down into the sand 
There isn’t another bar of silver, I should 


say.”” 
Tewell,” said Mr. Parkley, ‘“‘man’s never 
satisfied. 1 was quite ready to get more. 





There, my lads, we'll clean up the appara- 
tus.” 


claimed Rasp; ‘‘the leather’s giving way on 


enough,”’ 
said Mr. Parkley, ‘‘for Rasp tells me we've 


there was nothing but wood and, sand— 
‘Cept what 
ere wasn't a bit more 


“Why didn’t you say so beforeI went 





| 





Studwick very dearly: but I seem to have 
po hope whatever. But why are you so 


an - 
‘There, there, there,don’t talk about it,’’ 


said Dutch, shaking the naturslist's hand. 
‘These are matters one don’t like to talk 


about.’’ ° 
“Yes, yes, of course,”’ said Wilson, look 
ing at him wistfully. ‘But you won't men. 


tion what I said?’’ 
‘As to your love confidences,”’ said 


Dutch, smi ing. ‘they are safe with me; 
but look here, Wilson, you are betteras you 
are—better as you are.”’ 





‘You think so, a said the young 
man; ‘but I do not ou are angry with 
Mrs Pugh for something—that is all. She 
is very pretty, and perhaps she isa little im- 
prudent, ’’ he added, simply. 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed Dutch, 
angrily. 

“Don't be cross with me, Mr. Pugh. 
Perhaps | am wrong.”’ 

‘Speak! What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Dutch, panting. 

“I only thought she might be more parti 
cular, perbaps, asa lady, and not speak to 


“Everywhere,’’ said Dutch, ‘‘and touched | the dark muiatto sailor.’ 


‘‘IIave—have you seen her speaking to— 
to that man ?’’ said Dutch, with his breath 
coming thick and short. 

Yes, I did last nigbt,’’ said Wilson; ‘but 
I did not mention it to any one else; and, of 
course, she was only doing it out of kind 
ness, for she is very amiabie.”’ 
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“‘When—when was it?’ panted Dutch, 
whose face flushed with shame and an- 
ger that he should be stooping to ask such 
. Just after dark, eons ~ 

‘Just when . 
an though. “a Binal 

‘Thanks. no more about this,’’ said 
Dutch, morecalmly. ‘Perhaps it looks « 
little imprudent; but, as you say, she is so 
amiable and kind to the men that ber actions 
are easily misconstrued .'’ 

Dutch rose to goon deck. for the air in 
the cabin seemed to stifie him; but Wilson 
arrested bis st 

‘But you will come if we have a shootin 
expedition, Mr. Pogh?’’ he exciai , 
**You have not been ashore yet, but spend. 
ing your time over this dreadful treasure- 
hunting, whén the treasures ashore are a 
thousand times more beautiful.’’ 

“I will see—perhaps—I cannot say,’’ re- 
plied Dutch; and he stumbled on deck, to 
stand watching Rasp, who was busy over 
the air = which he had taken all to 
pieces; but, as it was close upon dusk. he 
was collecting the various screws, and plac- 
ing them loosely in their proper holes, be 
fore covering all over with a tarpaulin, to 
keep off the heavy night dew that hung in 
d each morning from every rail. 

words of Wilson, the simple hearted 
naturalist, had so troubled Dutch that his 
mind was once more in a whirl. Till then 
he had been gradually getting into a calm, 
resigned state, and accepting the inevitable; 
but now to bear such remarks as these 
about his wife's conduct was simply mad 
dening him: and as he went and Jeaned over 
the side, gazing down intothe pure water 
where the goiden treasure lay, it was for. 
gotten mostly in the trouble of his heart, 
and he made up his mind thathe would see 
Hester, and demand some full explanation 
of her conduct, and so end the terrible sus 


nee. 

‘| will know,"’ he muttered; and as he 
rose he felt surprised at the lapse of time, 
for the short tropic twilight bad given place 
to intense darkness while he had been 
brooding over his troubles, and now it oc 
cured to him that he had not told Mr. Park. 
ley about the gold. 

‘1 lisee him now,"’ he said; and he was 
turning to go tothe cabin stairs when the 
low, musical voice of his wife fell upon his 
ear, and, though the darkness was 8 great 
that he could pot see her, he was aware 
that she was close at hand, in conversa 
tion with some one whose voice seemed 
familiar. 

He could not make outa word, but it 
was evident that whoever was speaking to 
Hester was addressing her in alow passion 
ate tone, while her replies were almost 
inaudible. 

Who was it? Not the mulatto: his pecu 
liar, harsh, grating voice was too familiar. 
This was the voice ofsome one who made 
his nerves thrill with rage and indescriba- 
ble emotion; snd yet in“his confusion and 
excitement he could not make out wio it 
could be. 

“I cannot play the spy like this,’’ said 
Dutch to himself; a raging as he was 
with curiosity and mortification, he walked 
away; but his agony was unbearable, and, 
turning back, he approached the spot once 
more, to heara half stifled cry for help; 
then there was a noise ofa slight struggle, 
and he darted forward, to strike himself 
against the foremast, and stagger back half 
stunned, and lean against the side to collect 
his scattered thoughts 

For his forehead had come violently into 
collision with the mast, and for a few min 
utes memory forsook her seat,and a strange 
sense of sickness accompanied the oblivion. 

This soon passed off, though; and now 
thoroughly roused, Dutch ;etraced his 
steps, going with outstretched hands to the 
spot whence the voices had seemed to pro- 
ceed. to find all perfectly silent. 

‘‘But she was here,’’ he muttered, mood- 
ily; and recalling his determination to insist 
upon a full explanation, Dutch walked 

btto the cabin occupied by Bessy 
Stud wick and his wifg and stood listening 
for a few moment before he knocked. 

He could hear voices behind him, where 
it was evident that the captain and his 
friends were gathered, and upon listening 
more attentively he learned what he wished 
to know, but was never in any doubt about 
—namely, the presence of Hester in the lit 
tle cabin. 

She was there, though, for he heard some 
one talking in a low tone, and then there 
was a low sob. 

He waited no — but knocked. 

There was no reply. 

He knocked again, and there was a rust 
ling sound within which made his heart beat 
heavily, the blood rushed to his eyes, and a 
strange swimming affected bis brain, as the 
horrible suspicion crossed his mind that it 
was not Bessy Studwick's voice he had 
heard, but the same that he had listened to 
on deck. 

Fighting against the dizzy sensation, and 
striving to become calm, he raised his hands 
and stood in the attitude of one about to 
hurl himself against the door, and burst it 
from its fastenings; but something seemed 
to retain him, and be knocked again; and 
this time plainly sponge Se heard Hester's 
voice, in an excited w , ay— 





“He is there! pray, pray, don’t open the 


“Open thie door,’’ he said, in a low, deep 
whisper, fullof the rage he telt; for 

mad cunning he told himself that if he rais 
ed his voice, or broke in the door, he would 
alarm the occupants of the other cabin. 

There was a dead silence fora few mo. 
ments, and be wasaboutto make « fresh 
demand, as his hands clenched, and the 
veins in his forehead stood out throbbing, 
from the excess of his wild emotion 

‘Will you open this door?’ he hissed 
again, savagely, with his lips close to the 

nel. 

PeNo,” exclaimed a firm voice. ‘‘Make 
the slightest attempt to enter again, and | 
will alarm the sbip.”’ 

Dutch Pugh's hands dropped to his side, 
and a sigh like a groan burst from his lips, 
as he staggered away on deck, and, going 
to the side, rested his aching head upon the 
rail. 

‘Am I mad?” he said to himself. ‘That 
was Bessy Studwick Could it have been her 
I heard talking here ondeck? No that was 
impossible, for there was the struggle. Ob! 
Hester, Hester, my darling, forgive me if I 
am judging you wrongtully! Id give my 
life to believe you true, and yet again to 
night lam so ready to accuse you in my 
heart. 

“It is of no use, I will not lead this life 
of hell upon earth; she must—she shall ex 
plain her conduct. There was some reason 
more than I know for her coming on board 
here. Her conversations with the mulatto. 
That meeting to night. Ha! is it possible? 
Yes; I have it at last. Studwick was right: 
Laure's influence is still with us. Bah! I 
believe [am half mad,’’ he said, witha 
contemptuous ejaculation. “I will see her 
in the morning, and this trouble shal) be 
cleared away.’ 

As he spoke, he went down tothe cabin 
he shared with the doctor, feeling lighter of 
heart for the resolution be bad made, and 
telling himself that halfhis troubles might 
have been saved had he spoken to his wile 
“She might even have come outof the trial 
unecathed,’’ he said, with a strong a 
ot elation; and, worn out mentally an 
bodily, he threw himself half-dressed into 
his berth, after opening the little window, 
for the heat was stifling. 

“A good resolution at last,’’ muttered 
Dutch as he laid his head upon his pillow; 
and ashe dropped off to sleep listening to 
the lapping of the water against the schoon- 
er's side, the sound seemed to form itself 
into the repetition of the words— 

‘*Too late, too late!’’ until he fell into a 
heavy sleep. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HESTER'S TRIALS, 
v= evening for the second time, in 





obedience to a flerce demand from 

Laure, Hester Pugh crept timidly on 

deck as soon as it was dark; and then, 
repenting of her venture, she was about to 
retreat, when she felt « grasp like steel clasp 
her wrist, and, in alow voice that made her 
shudder, Laure began to upbraid her, 
speaking passionately ofhis love, and tell. 
ing her it was his wish to win her by his 
tenderness and not by force; while she in 
turn told him of his cruelties, and piteously 
pleaded for mercy. 

**Yes,’’ he said at last, ‘‘the mercy that 
you have had on me,’’ and flinging his 
arms round her, he drew her shuddering 
form tightly to his breast. ‘‘Make a sound,’ 
he hissed in her ear, ‘‘and you slay Dutch 
Pugh, perhaps all here on board except my 
party. Besilent, and you shall be my 
happy, loving wife, a princess in wealth and 
station.’’ 

Maddened by her position, Hester struggle 
fiercely,and uttered a stifled cry for ~ 
and atthe same moment almost came the 
sound of approaching teet, followed by the 
sound of a blow; and half fainting,she found 
herself loosened from the arms that held 
ber, and ran, how she never knew, to her 
cabin, to fallexhausted into Bessy Stud- 
wick’s arms. 

*‘Lock the door, lock the door!’’ she 

nied, clinging tightly to her friend. ‘Oh, 

essy, Bessy, if I could but die!’’ 

Bessy locked the door,and returned won. 
dering to Hester's side. 

‘Hester, darling, your husband must be 
a perfect monster,’’ she cried, taking the 
sobbing woman in her arms. 

‘‘No, no,”’ wailed Hester, ‘‘he is all that 
is good and noble and true, but he thinks 
me wicked.”’ 

‘‘How dare he treat you like this, if he 
does'’’ cried Bessy indignantly, as she 
smonthed Hester's dishevelled hair. 

*‘No, no, no, it was not he,’’ panted Hes. 
te 


r. 

‘Not he?’ exclaimed . “Do you 
mean to tel] me that you have on deck 
to meet some one else f’’ 





“Yes, yes, and I am afraid—oh, Iam 
afraid!’’ whispered Hester, witha shud- 
der, as she clung more closely to her 


friend. 

**Hester Pugh,’’ said Bessy, gravely, and 
her voice souoded cold and strange—‘‘you 
must explain this. I cannot wonder at 
poor Dutch s conduct, if you act like this.”’ 

*Besey!"’ wailed Hester, clinging convul- 
sively to her, ‘‘don’t speak like that. Don't 
you turn from me too. I am innocent—I 
aminnocent. Ob, that I were dead—that I 
were dead|”’ 

“Hush, hush, hush!" whispered Bessy, 
trying to soothe her, tor she was alarmed at 
the violence of her compsnion's grief. ‘‘Tell 
me all about it, Hester. Am I not worthy 
of your confidence ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes,’’ sobbed Hester; ‘‘but 
I dare not—I dare not tell you.”’ 

**Dare not, Hester?’ 

‘No, no, no,”’ she moaned. ‘‘Hush! lis. 
ten! heis there. Beesy,’’ she whispered, 
clinging to her, ‘‘kill me, if you will; but 
do not Jet him touch me again.’’ 

As she whispered this appeal, there came 
Duich'’s summons at the door, repeated 
again, with at last Bessy'’s stern reply, and 
then silence. 

**He is gone,”’ said Bessy at last, her own 
heart beating furiously with emotion. 

“No, no, be is waiting,’’ wailed Hester, 
clinging to her. ‘“‘Heis always watching 
me.’ 


‘Hester,’ said Bessy, sternly, ‘‘who is 
that man ?’’ 

‘I dare not tell you,’’ whispered Hester, 
with a shudder. 

“As an old friend of your husband, I in- 
sist upon you telling me. Th‘s is cowardly 
weak ness. ’’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know,’ wailed Hester, in 
her helpless misery; ‘‘but, for his sake, [ 
dare not tell you. ’ 

“And you have not told your husband?’ 
said Bessy. 

“No.”’ 

*‘Has he asked you?”’ 

“Yes—yes,’’ sobbed Hester. ‘Oh, if I 
could but die!"’ 

“Shame on you!"’ said Bessy. ‘Hester, 
I loved your husband very dearly once, and 
thought it all past now; and | have tried 
to love you for his sake. I will not bea 
partner in this my b To-morrow morn 
ing he shail hear all I know.”’ 

‘ No, no, no,’’ cried Hester, in affright. 
‘You must not tell. Forheaven's sake do 
not speak a word. Perhaps help may 
come.’ 

‘*} shall tell him,’’ said Bessy, firmly. 

**You do not know what you say,’’ wailed 
Hester, growing more pallid by the faint 
light of the lamp 

‘| know a true, honest man is being de- 
ceived, and that some scoundrel has fright- 
ened his weak young wife into silence, 
and x 

She said no more, for Hester rose, horror- 
stricken, and threw herself upon her knees, 
imploring her silence; and then, utterly 
overcome by her emotion fainted dead 
away. 

So long continued was the swoon, that 
Bessy was about to summon assistance, 
when there was afaiat sigh, and she re 
vived. 

“I was just going to send for Mr. Mel- 
don,’’ said Bessy, kindly, as she kissed 
her 

‘That is not as you kissed me to day, 
Beasy,’’ suid Hester, sadly. “I would tell 
you gladly—all—all, if I only dared.’’ 

She hid her face shudderingly, and then 
clinging tightly to Bessy, they remained si 
lent for what must have been quite a 
couple of hours, when Bessy, who had been 
dosing off to sleep, suddenly started up, to 
find Hester awake and standing upin a lis- 
tening attitude. 

*‘What is it ?’’ said Bessy, in alarm. 

‘Hush! do you not hear?” whispered 
Hester, hoarsely. ‘‘He is maddened, and 
has turned upon them. Oh, Dutch, my hus- 
band! God—protect—”’ 

She said no more, but stood with white 
face and starting eyes, listening, for at that 
moment there was the sound of struggling 
overhead, a hoarse shriek of a man in mor. 
tal agony, aheavy fall—a rustling noise; 
and then just by the little round wiado w of 
their cabin, a heavy splash. 








CHAPTER XXX. 
A RACE FOR LIFE. 


if HAT had been a tremendously hot day, 
butin the excitement of the silver 
seeking the weather had been unno- 
tuced; but as the night came on it seem- 
ed almost suffocating to those who were not 
moved by such passionate emotions as Dutch 
Pugh and his wife. 

Sam Oakum had been till quite late 
standing chewing his tobacco, as he looked 
over the side, watching the golden green 
water that heaved gently against the stern 
of the vessel—for, moored as she was, she 
did not swing with the tide; and after a 
time he went and joined Pollo, whose gal- 
ley a after all, no hotter than the rest of 


p. 

From where they sat talking in alow 
voice. the encounter between Laure and 
Heater had not been heard: and when from 
lume to time Oakum thrust out his head 
and took a look round, to see the faint glare 


of the cabin skylight, all was as still as 
death, and he drew hishead in again, and 
went on talking. 

“Don’t gawp like that, Pollo,” said Oa. 
kum, at last, as his companion yawned in a 
fashion that was quite -like. 


“J leep and Maas’ 
ab fle eae 


Til 2oon wale’ lad. 
“There, ’ s00n up, ” 
‘No, sah, I hope do nuwfam ob de 
sort, for | want “ 

Oakum chuckled softly to himeelf, and 


then, justes Pollo was in the midst ofa 
second yawn, he said— 

I wonder how much a piece the gover. 
nors mean to give us ?”’ . 

Pollo was wide awake on the instant 

‘IT no know, Mass’ Oakum, sah; but 
get so much for demselves dat they give us 
great big whack.” 

“I dunno,”’ said Sam. “We ought to 
have made a bargain. But there, let’s go 
down and turn in ”’ 

‘‘No, sah, I tank you,” said Pollo; ‘it 
ten time more hot down below dere dan in 
my galley, where the fire fullgo. Nuff to 
cook all de boyéin de forksel,and make ‘em 
come up brown in de morning. I not bit 
sleepy now, and when! am, I lie down 
here on de deck and hab rest.’’ 

‘Well, it is a bit better up here, Pollo, tor 
you can oreathe.”’ 

‘Yes, sah; can get de wind nuff tok 

oing. But ‘bout de silber, sah. You tin 
, et up all down below ?”’ 

‘Yes, Pollo; and | suppose we shall start 
next to get another sunken wreck, and un- 
load ber.’’ 

‘‘] tink, sah, I take de schooner close up 
to dat old wreck off de lilly island.’’ 

re dol, Pollo: and, what's more, I 
will.” 

“I tink, sah, we a get bery big lot ob 
silber for ourselb. If I tought dey turn 
shabbo, I say let Mass’ Oakum and me go 
and get de whole ob de oder ship, and cut 
de silver in two half,and take one a as 

‘Very pretty, Pollo, if we could do it; 


we get from the governors.’’ 

‘‘Yah, yah, yah, yah!’ laughed Pollo, 
soltly. 

‘Now, then, what are you grinning 
about ?’’ said Oakum. 

‘1 tink, sah, about the sunken ship and 
de silber.’’ 

‘What of it?” 

‘fT tink sab, how funny it amif we came 
out here, find the sunk ship, pull up de sil- 
ber, and den if we go and lose the ship 
somewheres else, and all the silber go to the 
bottom again.’’ 

“I say, young fellow,’’ growled Sam, 
“don t you get croaking like that. ‘Taint 
lucky.’ 

‘No, sah; wouldn’t be lucky lose all de 
silber again. I tink I know how much I go 
to hab for my share.”’ 

‘Enough to make you an independent 
gentleman for life, Pollo.’’ 

‘You tink so, sah?’’ chuckled Pollo. 

‘‘Sartin sure.”’ 

‘Den I wear white hankcher and white 
weskoat ebery day, and make some darn 
nigger clean my boots free times over. Yah, 
yah, yah!’’ 

‘Here, I shall be smothered if I stop up 
here much longer, Pollo,’’ said Oakum, 
stepping out upon the deck, where all was 
dark and silent, only a very faint light now 
coming up through the cabin skylight. 

“It am hot, sah—bery hot,’’ said Pollo; 
and they stood atthe side, staring at 
the shore, where the undergrowth seemed 
to be lit up by a shower of fallen stars, which 
leaped and danced from leaf to leaf, 
while the very sea beneath them seemed 
alive with pale shining points of light, which 
glided softly slong aT come fish darted 
through the water and made the little starry 
dots flash into a long line of light. Against 
the side of the ship there seemed to be so 
much pale golden light rising and falling, 
showing the copper sheathing of the vessel, 
and surrounding it with a soft halo which 
made its shape just faintly outlined from 
stern to stern. The cables, too, by which 
it was moored could be faintly traced, as 
lines ot light illuminated and sparkled right 
to the sand below; and for some litde times 
the two men stood watching in silence. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





Dr. Frederick A. Putnam, a ¥ ~~ 
nephew of General Israel Putnam, th 
following story which has never before 
been made public:—The General was about 
sitting down to dinner in my grandtather’s, 
his brother's, house, when the first news 
reached him that the British had marched 
from Boston to attack the Americans. 
There was roast chicken smoking hot on 
the table when the pounding of a big drum 
was heard out of } rome rm hurried out 
and a darkey was seen coming down the 
street crying: ‘‘The British have lett Boston 
to ‘tack the Americans!’’ General Putnam 6 
horse, a big black fellow that would let no 
one ride him but his master, was ordered to 
the front of the house. Putnam was urged 
to stay and eat his dinner, but he re 
that he couldn’t wait, he was off for Boston. 
Then he grabbed one of the roast chickens 
from the table, pulled it apart by the legs 
and mounted his horse, gnawing the bones 





as he rode off for Bunker Hill. 
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DRIFTED. 


—_—_————_— 
sY &. J. B. 





Httis boat went drifti 
4 own with the ebbing tide, 


With never a soul on board ber 
To guard her or to e 

Away, away through the narrows 
l saw her swiftly glide, 

and away to the fumopling waters 
Of the river rolling wide. 


And the little boat went rocking 
On and on to the sea, 

W here the waves rose white with fury, 
And struck her angrily. : 

Aud I heard trom the guil poised o’er her 
A wila and boding cry ; 

And the frown grew darker 
On thestern face of tne sky. 


Then the t rough winds closed round her, 
And eang tull loud and clear, 
“Qh boat, thou wert too trustful, 
Alone to venture bere, 
With no stout heart to guard thee, 
And no strong band to steer : 
This sullen sea that bears thee 
Will surely prove thy bier."’ 


And the winds sang louder, louder, 
And the waves rose higher still, 
Till each white-crested billow 
Was a steep and glassy hill; 
And the little boat sank, trembling, ° 
Where the sound of the winds and the waves 
Is lost in the stillness, deathlike, 
Of the mariners’ tombless graves. 


Foiled. 


BY OLIVE BELL. 











way, for her brother Robert seldom 

called her Evelyn, unless agitated or 
angry;and one glance at his pale, proud face 
assured her he was both. 

He stood in the doorway of the library, 
and as Eve paused in the hall under the 
hall chandelier, he advanced to her side, 
and laying a detaining hand on her wrist, 
gazed at her for a moment with admiring 
eyes. 

"You are too beautiful to be thrown away, 
Eve.”’ 

Her beautiful eyes drooped until the vio- 
let iris was veiled with the long silken 
lashes that gave her face » charm peculiarly 
ite own ertawny golden hair was rich, 
wavy and abundant; her complexion was 
perfect in its way—the creamy white, 
faintly relieved by a touch of crimson in 
the cheeks, and ber figure, draped in a costly 
white lace robe. looped up here and there, 
with bunches of blue violets, was small and 
graceful. 

“You would not like to give up this—and 
this—would you Eve?’’ 

Robert Laughry's veice softened as he 
touched his young sister's dress and jewels. 

‘“‘No,”’ Eve says slowly, ‘‘I do not know 
what you mean, Robert. I have no inten. 
tion of giving up any of my luxuries.” 

“But you must, unless—"’ 

He paused abruptly and set his teeth to- 
gether, as it afraid to speak further. 

“Unless what?’’ 

“Oh, nothing. But, Eve, if Gerald Ash- 
burton offers you any attentions to-night, 
accept them graciously, won't you ?’’ 

“Gerald Ashburton!’’ Eve's eves flew 
wide open with a vicious snap. ‘‘He is the 
most contemptible man I know.”’ 

“Evelyn ! you did not think so once.”’ 

: ‘See here, Robert, do you know what I 
think now?” Eves on tip-toe to put 
her hands on her tall brother’s shoulders. 
“I do not believe he is Gerald Ashburton.”’ 

“What?” 

Robert Laughry trembled with excite- 
ment. 

“I say I do not believe he is Gerald Ash- 
burton. The Gerald we once knew was 
gentle-hezrted, generous, and just. This 
man is as cruel as the grave.”’ 

“But his father, Eve. General Ashburton 
would surely know hisown son. Ten years 
of foreign travel changes a man’s looks, 
tastes and tempers wonderfully,’’ said Rob 
ert, smiling down into the puzzled face. 

“It may be. But I respected the Gerald 
that went away; I despise the man that 
comes back bearing his name.”’ 

“Why, Eve?” 

“T tell you I don’t know;’’ with an impa 
tient stamp of her foot; ‘‘but I don’t like 
him. There is someting wrong about him; 
1 cannot tell what.”’ 

‘But you must be civil to him, Eve ”’ 

‘*What for?’’ 

‘Because I wish it.’’ 

Robert winced under Eve's gaze. 

“That is not the reason. You have 
another—I see it in your face. Tell me what 
it is, Robert.’’ 

‘*To- morrow will do.”’ 

He tried to laugh gaily, but Eve de- 
tected the nervousness in his voice. 

Brother, you are not well—or troubled— 

igi eo cried Eve, clasping his arm 

“Nonsense, Eve, I'm well enough. Go 
and enjoy yourself.” 

He hastily wrapped the cloak around her 
shoulders, ‘and hurried her to the carriage; 
for if there was anything that com- 
a unnerved him, it was Eve's tender. 

An hour later Eve was one of the est 
in Mrs. Rolfe’s aristocratic assembly. le 


VELYN!” 
Ef Eve 3! looked ap in a startled 


mired in the room, and a crowd of admirers 
were continually around her. One in par- 
ticular—a tall, bronzed gentleman, with 
dark fathomless gray eyes, haunted her like 
a shadow. His wealth and position were 
unquestionable, for General Ashburton’s 
son was heir to millions. Therefore it is 
not to be wondered that many bright eyes 
followed him, or that gracious smiles greeted 
him on e side, yet without avail, for 
Gerald Ashburton had eyes for no one but 
Evelyn Laughry, who shrank from his at 
tentions with a dread she could not under 
stand. She had known Gerald Ashburton 
from childhood, and the friendliest feelings 
had once existed between them, but an icy 
wall of coldness, worldliness, or diffidence, 
seemed to rise between them, a barrier Eve 
could not understand, and one which Ger- 
ald seemed determined to pass, for he al 
lowed no opportunity of serving her, to 
elude him. 

Eve had more than once doubted the 
identity of the man. but she could not, for 
her life, have told why. His own father 
surely would detect any imposition; then 
why should she doubt him, she often 
thought, but every glance of his dark cruel 
eyes only strengthened the doubt. She re. 
solved to test his memory. 

‘‘Mr. Ashburton,” she began, as they 
stood under a tall magnolia, in her friend's 
conservatory, ‘‘little Fioy died about two 
weeks after you left for Europe.’’ 

“Ah, poor girl,’’ sighed Mr. Ashburton— 
a perplexed look on his face. 

“Girl?’’ echoed Eve, her violet eyes 
watching him keenly. ‘‘I think your mem. 
ory is at fault. It was nota girl you left in 
my ——. 

**Ab, indeed, I—don’t remember.”’ His 
face was growing crimson. ‘‘I have forgot- 
ten so many things.’’ 

‘Bat you would not have forgotten that 
—at least | promised Gerald Ashburton to 
give Floy back to him when he returned— 
the pretty little St. Charles spaniel that you 
once petted so fondly,’’ said Eve, her eyes 
flashing indignantly. 

‘Contact with the world hardens a man,’’ 
he said, with a forced laugh, as a group of 
ladies came in sight. 

Eve noticed his evident relief, with de. 
light. for the impression that he was not the 
rea] Gerald Asbburton was growing on her 
Although she had no hope of ever proving 
her suspicions coarect, she determined to 
watch and wait. If by some means, un 
known to any one but himself, he had 
usurped the real Gerald Ashburton’s place 
in the world, it would come to light in some 
manner, and Eve resolved to keep hereelt 
aloof from the man, until she could analyze 
the change in him more tully. She went 
straight to her brothers room, on the fol 
lowing morning, and begged him to allow 
her an interview. 

Robert, who had been the victim of an 
incurable disease for many years, opened 
the door himself. 

“Why, Eve—"’ he began, in a surprised 
tone. 

‘‘Robeft,’’ broke in Eve, hastily entering 
the room and closing the door afier her, ‘'I 
am sure I am right about Gerald Ashburton. 
He is an imposter!’ 

“Evelyn,’’ her brother said sternly, 
‘‘what has put such an insane idea into 
your head ?”’ 

Eve recounted her conversation of the 
previous evening 

Robert looked puzzled. 

‘This man seems so different from the 
Gerald we once knew, that I almost fancy 
your doubts are true.”’ 

‘Why did you wish me to treat him 
kindly ?”’ 

Robert's face paled slightly. 

“‘Yearsago Eve, I endorsed heavily for 
@ man who was deeply in debt to Ashbur 
ton. The man died insolvent some years 
ago, and Gerald is now urging his claim on 
me. It will swallow up the whole estate, 
Eve.’’ 

‘What have I todo with it, Robert? If 
he does take all we have in the world, we 
still have each otber.’’ 

Eve tried to speak steadily, for the news 
was a great shock tober. But hard as the 
blow was for her to bear, she knew Robert 
would fee) it more keenly, for he had been 
an invalid for years, and was physically un- 
able to earn his livelihood. 

Robert looked at ber sorrowfully. 
“Your education and training, Eve, will 
not be much help to.you in your battle 
with the world had hoped—and Gerald 
expressed a wish that it might be falfilied— 
that your attachment to him might ripen 
into a deeper feeling. In fact, Eve, your 
marriage with Gerald would secure you a 
luxurious home.’”’ 

Eve burst into a flood of passionate tears, 
and said : ‘ 

“] will never marry him—never. We 
will beg our bread first.”’ 

Robert smiled. 

The idea of this young, dainty creature 
begging her bread was simply ludicrous. 
Yet he soothed her very tenderly, for her 
home was dearly beloved, and the dread of 
losing it was terrible in the extreme. Their 
parents had both died when Eve was an in- 
fant, and she had been his pet and most 
jous charge al! her life. 


you eay, have each other. I cannot think 
would give me little more time, I think I 
could save part of m “ 

Eve was silenced, 


. way seemed familiar to 

him, for he often paused and laid his hand 
on some tree or shrub, while his gray = 
would light up with pleasure, and his 
bearded lips move, as if in thankful prayer. 

The general stood on the portico steps, 
his white hair tossed about by the wintry 
wind. His-face wore an anxious, dissat- 
isfied look, and as the stranger paused be 
fore him, and held out his thin bands, he 
started as if suddenly stricken a blow. 

‘Father !"’ 

The bearded lips quivered as the stranger 
spoke, and the next instant the ragged form 
was clasped in the aged arms. 

‘“‘My own dear son!"’ cried the father, 
while tears of joy rolled down bis cheeks; 
“how could I have been so blind. Eve 
Laughry was here today, and warned me 
to watch that villain.”’ 

‘Dear little Eve,’’ was Gerald Ashbur 
ton’s softly spoken words, as be followed 
his father into the house, where the strange 
story was soon told. 

Three years before he had been stopping 
at a hotel in Venice, where another traveler 
also had rooms. This man’s personal ap- 
pearance tallied so perfectly with his own, 
that they would have = for twin broth. 
ers. hey became intimate, but Gerald 
never understood Lewis Greyeon's standing 
in the world. He seemed anxious to avoid 
society, and did not often leave the hotel 
One day Gerald, who was fond of rambling 
about, was surrounded by a squad of sol 
diers and marched off to prison. as Lewis 
Grayson, the Austrian spy. He tried in 
vain to convince the prison officials that 
they had arrested the wrong man. They 
laughed in his face. and showed him papers 
that had been found in his room, telling 
him that the American traveler had left for 
home. Then the horrible thought struck 
him that Greyson, taking advantage of the 
resemblance, would pass himeelf off for 
Gerald Ashburton. How be suffered, and 
waited, and was finally released, it is need 
less to tell, but he reached home at length 
io find Lewis Greyson installed son and 
heir. 

No one had doubted him but Eve Laugh 
ry. whose womanly instincts were tou keen 
to be deceived by the deception, clever 
though it was. 

An hour later Greyson came in from a 
ride, and to his consternation was con 

fronted by the man he had so cruelly 
wronged. 

‘Villain !’’ thundered the old general, 
“behold my son—my real son !"’ 

‘Foiled !'' was the only word that broke 
from his pale lips as he fled from the house 

never to be heard from again 

And to day Eve Lavgbry Ashburton lays 
her head on her husband s breast and won 

ders how any person could imagine her gen 

tle hearted husband could resemble that vil- 
lain with the cruel eyes 





Gossir.—Can the evil wrought by gos- 
sip be estimated? We think not. A wise 
woman can scarcely say too little in com 
pany if the conversation trenches in the 
least upon ecandal. Many a sucial, noble 
minded woman has been obliged to with 
draw herself trom a neighborhvod intimacy 
which would have been pleasant otherwise 
because her remarks were returned by some 
idle tale bearer, so perverted as to make her 
doubt the existence of genuine friendship, 
and accept loneliness for the sake of the 
safety it brought. You say we must talk 
“about soumething.’’ Yes and through that 
very fact we see a remedy for the evil, to 80 
thoroughly interest ourselves in other and 
better things that we find no space to spare 
for our neighbor s afiairs. Let us talk of 
our work, our homes, our house-plants, our 
books, or our babies. Let us te»sch our 
eyes to find beauty everywhere, while we 
blind them by constant watchfulness to 
blemish. Never, under any circumstances, 
cast the first stone. Then, if an erring 
neighbor goes down, you cannot blame 
yourself fur assisting the downfall. M. 8. 
a 


Instances of marriage sesulting from cor. 
respondence between strangers are fre 

quently read of, but the Chicago Tribune 
tells a different story about a pair who, af 
ter exchahging letters, met by appointment 
in that city.. ‘‘The surprise with which she 
discovered that he, instead of being twenty 

seven, ta)], dark, and aristocratic, was 43, 
stumpy, red headed, fat, and bow legged, 
was only equalled by the rapturous amaze 

ment with which he discovered that she, in- 
stead, of being willowy of figure, just eigh 

teen, with warm golden hair, an opalescent 
complexion, and Blue eyes like limpid lakes 

was six feet one, if she wasan inch, 52 if 
she was a day, weighing 800 pounds if she 
did an ounce, and with no warm yellow or 


Ashburton will be so hard on me, for if he 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Curnese Baripvozs.—There are stone 
bridges in China three and four miles long, 
and an arch of the incredible span of three 
hundred feet. 

Russtsw Corrs —The Russians are pe- 
culiar. When coffins are 


z 
g 
; 
g 
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father, yellow: but black is never used. 
Douste Names —It is stated that the 
practice of giving children two Christian 


names was unknown in Eagland 


rare down to the Revolution, and 
came common till the Hanoverian family 
occupied the throne. 

Lastrixe Trusen —The piles of old Lon- 
don bridge, driven 800 years ago, were 
found to be in good condition when the new 
bridge wes created in 1829, and 
which served as the foundation for Trajan's 
bridge over the Danube, A. D. 105, are 
said to be still visible at low stages of 
water. 

Tue Rassits Mops or Frestine.— 
Rabbits fight in a very singular manner, 
with perpetnal recourse to what French 
boxers call the savanie. Each endeavors to 
leap over the other and kick his "s 
head in doing so. These tactics often in- 
flict much pain and injury upon the com- 
batanta, and the animals spring over each 
other so quickly that the eye can scarcely 
follow their movements. 


Nove. ApvERTIsING.—The latest nov- 
elty in advertising in Paris is the gratuitous 
presentation of et handkerchiefs upon 
one side of which is printed a plan of the 
city, and on the other any number of ad- 
vertisements. On arrival one of these in- 
dispensable articles is thrust into your 
hands, or into your cab; and when you are 
strolling out of your hotel another is at 
hand ready tor your pocket. 


' Cuntous Insects. —Insects furnish many 
remaikable examples of apology between 
their actions and those devised by intelli- 
gent industry. . The water goat, for in- 
stance, ‘to keep her eggs afl atinan up 
right position. so that the tops may be ex- 
posed to the air and —, o- them to- 
gether side by side, in the form of a boat, 
which cannot be sunk. Its larvae becomes 
& pupa or chrysalis, from which bursts the 
goat, and until it can fly, it makes use of 
the old pupa skin as a boat. The notonecta, 
or water boatman, turning On its back, con- 
verts its own body into a boat and rows 
with its long nind Jegs exactly as with a 
pair of oars. 


New Use ror tae Cat —It seems that 
the Belgians have formed a society for the 
mental aod moral improvement of cate, 
Their first effort has been & train the cat to 
do the work of the cartier pgeon Re. 
erntly, thirty seven cats residiog in the city 
of Liege were taken in bags a long distance 
into the country. The animals were liber. 
ated about two o'clock in theafternoon. At 
6:48 the same «#fiernoon one of them reached 
his home. His feline compsnions arrived at 
Liege somewhat later but it is understood 
that within twenty four hours every one 
bad reached his home = It is proposed to 
establish, at an early day, a reguisr system 
ot cat communication between Liege and 
the neighboring villages. 


A Roman Stamp —A Roman stamp is 
preserved in the British museum. It is the 
very earliest specimen we possess of print- 
ing by means ot ink, or any similar sub- 
stance. It is made of metal—a sort of Ro- 
man brass, the ground of which is covered 
with a green kind of verdigris dust, with 
which antique medals are usually covered. 
The letters rise flush up to the elevation of 
the exterior rim which surrounds it. Its 
dimensions are about two inches long by 
one inch broad. At the back of it is a 
small ring for the finger, promote the 
convenience of holding it. As no person 
of the name which is inscribed upon it is 
mentioned in Roman history, he is there 
fore supposed to have been a functionary of 
some Kuman ¢flicer or private steward, and 
who perhaps used this stamp to save him 
self the trouble of writing. 


Tue Faxmen 8 Lire —Adam was a far. 
mer while yet in Paradise, and after his fall 
was commanded to earn bis bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Job, the honest, up- 
right and patient, was a farmer, and his 
firm endurance bas passed into a proverb. 
Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to 
the glory of his immortal! philosophy. Cin- 
cinnatus was a farmer, and the noblest Ro 
man of them all. Burns was a farmer and 
the muse found him at bis plow, and filled 
his soul with poetry. Washington was a 
farmer, and retired from the highest earthly 
station to epjoy the quiet of rural life and 
present to the world a spectacle of human 
tness. To these names may be added 
a host of others who sought peace and re 
pose in the cultivation of the earth. The 
enthusiastic Lafayette, the steadfast Picker- 
ing the scholastic Jefferson, the flery Raa- 
dutph. all found an Ei Dorado of consola- 
tion from lifes cares and tcoubles in the 
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eves fear, Eve,”’ he said tenderly,” if 





young face was one of the ost ad- 


the worst comes to the worst, we still, as 


any other hair of her own.”’ 
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greatand verdant lawns that surrounded 
their homesteads 
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AT THE COON VENT GATE. 


BY aU@TI# DOSsBOF. 


istarta blossoms tra!i and fall 
Above the length of barrier wall ; 

A ro? f now@w and then, 
The shy. breasted doves wil! fit 
From root to gateway top, and sit 
And watch the ways of men. 


The gate'sejar. If one might peep! 
Ab, what a haunt of rest and sieep 
bi shatowy garden seems! 
Ard note how dimly to and tro 
And g ave, grey hooded Histers go, 
Sgures seen in dreams. 


Look, there is one that tells her beads; 
And yonder one spart that reads 
A tiny miera)'s page ; 
And ere, beside the well, the two 
That. mpeeting, strive to jure anew 
The wag pie to its cage! 


Not beaatiful—notall! Bot each 

Wi.h that mild grace, outlying speech, 
W hich comes of even biood; 

The Vell unseen that women wear 

With beart- whole thought, and quiet care 
And hope of higber good. 


“A placid iife—a peaceful life! 

W hat need to these the name of Wife? 
What gentler talk (1 eaid)— 

What worthier—e'en your arts among— 

Than tend the sick, and teach the young, 
And give the hangry bread?" 


“No worthier task [" re echoes She, 
W no (closelier clin ne) turns with me 
To face the again: 
—And yet, in that warm heart of bers, 
She means the doves’, for she preters 
To “watch the ways of men.” 
———— ir - © are 


-PENKIVEL; 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XLV.—[contixven.] 


OONTINUATION OF GHKACK CHAGWYNNE'S 
NARRATIVE, 

Hi! that I had wings like a dove!’ she 
said, in the words of the Pealmist, ‘‘ ‘for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.’ 
Janniper, if I could fly away across 

thatdreary sea I might be saved, but I am 
chained here, and the net of the fowler is 
around mo.’ Then she leant her head upon 
Janniper’s honest hands, and wept aloud. 
*‘[ am like one standing between two fires,’’ 
she said; ‘‘on either side of me is de- 
struction. If I stay here I shall perish by my 
own hand, or Mr. Sherborne will kill me. 
Last night, being mad with drink, he held 
a pistol w my temple, and said the laws 
were bad, that they did not let a man shoot 
an unruly wife. hen he flung the weapon 
down, and struck me with his hand. Jan. 
niper, I can never forgive a blow—never ! 
And yet if I go—if I listen——oh ! where is 
the arm that will succor me, where is the 
wage that can give me counsel ?"’ 

‘Have you no triends?’’ asked Janniper, 
pitifully. 

“Over the sea,”’ she said, wringing her 
bands together. ‘‘I have a brother and a 
little sister, whose faces I shall never see 
again. Mr. Sherborne was a proud man 
when I married him, and he gave my father 
money to go away to a distant land. But he 
did not live long after he had settled there. 
Heaven help me! I have no friends now."’ 

‘Go over the sea to your brother,’’ said 
Janniper, bravely; ‘‘or else try at home to 
be a more loving wife.”’ 

She shook her head at these last words, 
and said, ‘‘1t is too late for that !"’ 

**‘Master is worse since Mr. Carbis came,’’ 
eontinued Janniper, looking in her face ; 
‘“why don’t you make him go away?’ 

“I dare not whisper ot & thing,’ she 
cried, clinging to the girl. ‘‘Mr. Sherborne 
owes Mathew Carbis more money than he 
has in the world to pay him."’ 

‘“‘And the longer he stays the more he’l] 
owe him,’’ returned Janniper, ‘‘for they 
play every night, and master always loses."’ 

“Then | stand between a madman and a 
traitor,’’ she said, covering her beautiful 
face with her trembling hands. “Oh Jan- 
niper! the oo wide sea bars my way to 

If I could but cross it, I should be 
safe. There are some facts which we must 
fice, and some which we must fight. But I 
can peither fight nor fly. So 1 shall live to 
be a world s wonder, and die as the wicked 
die, without a prayer."’ 

For some little time after the talk I have 
been telling you about, Janniper noticed 
Mrs. Sherborne was colder to Matbew 
Carbis; but he soon persuaded her that 
he only played with Mr. Sherborne to 
keep him from the wine bottle, not to 
win his money. Thus the wicked lover 
made bis peace, and again they whispered 
together, she with a white, frightened face, 
he with a crafty look of triumph. 

Frightened at seeing this, Janniper spoke 
of It to Michael, and he wild it again wo 
young Lord Crebylls, hoping that poor boy 
would see the wickedness and folly of lov- 
ing Walter Sherborne's wife. But, blinded 

ber beauty, and meaning no disloyalty 

If, he could not believe in : 
so he took ber part wey, and Michael's 
Soe only vexed him. 

. bere, Michael,’’ be said: “I would 
not wrong that beautiful lady in word or 
thought, for al] the glory the worid can offer 


—— 








me; and I will never let her be wronged by 
sncther. If this man Carbis, this false 
friend of her husband's, dares to insult her, 
he shall answer for it to me."’ 

Now Michael loved Crehylis a he did bis 
life, for although one was a Jord, and the 
other only s poor lad, yet they bad slept in 
the same cradle. and been nureed on the 
same bosom. They were joster brothers, 
and considering the difference in their rank, 
I don't think rea) brothers could bave loved 
each other more. 6o it grieved Michael a! 
most to death to see the poor led running 
his soul into sin for this uphappy lady. Be 
ing six montbs older than Lord Crebylis, be 
thought be had a right to advise him. 

‘But I tell you my love ia no sin, Mich 
ael,”’ he would say; ‘tor I would pot tell 
her of itif | could. To me sbe is like a lily 
eet upon a rock, which I may sdmire at a 
distance, but never climb up thither to 
gather, or touch with my lips.”’ 

‘*You are mistaken,'’ Michael would an 
swer. ‘‘and sin will only come of it unless 
you Gee away from this place."’ 

Now about this time the hawker, or ped. 
dier, as some ca)] him, came to our church. 
town, sod he went up tw Castle Crehylls, 
and showed his jewels; and after that he 
came to Bt. Eglon's Hut; and Mr. Sher- 
borne bought a pair of ear-rings for Janni 

r, and a brooch for his lictle Sounhton tell 
ng bim, as he left, to come again, and may 
be they would make a deal Janniper knew 
what this meant, for she had overheard the 
man say he bought old jewels, and she had 
seen Mr. Sherborne fetch from his chamber 
an old fashioned watch, and a necklace of 
flashing crystals; but he had not offered 
enough tor them, and they were put away 
again. She guessed by this that her master 
wanted money sorely. 

That same day Lord Crehylis, walking 
alone in the wood, had come suddenly on 
Mathew Carbis and Mrs. Sherborne as they 
stood together, talking so earnestly that they 
never heard his footetep 

‘No, no,’’ said Mra. Sherborne. ‘‘I can- 
not—I will not. I will go to America. I 
will flod my brother.”’ 

‘*You are mad to refuse,’’ returned Car 
bis, snatching at her hand, and drawing ber 
towards him,—‘‘it is your fate r 

But at this moment she caught sight of 
Lord Crehy lls, and starting back hastily, she 
cried: 

“Unband me, Mr. Carbis! You forget 
yourself, sir. I will not be insulted.’’ 

White as death the man leant against a 
tree, and glanced at the stripling who came 
forward and offered Mrs. Sherborne his pro- 
tection 

‘‘Madam, permit me to eacort you to St. 
Eglon's,’’ he said. ‘‘That man is a coward 
indeed who could insult you.”’ 

Carbis bit his lips, but restrained his pas 
sion. 

‘‘Lord Crehylls, we shall meet again one 
day,'’ was all he said, as a half smile 
twitched his thin mouth. Then he lifted his 
hat to Mrs. Sherborne, and allowed her to 
depart, leaning onthe arm of the inexper- 
ienced boy, whom she had bewildered by 
her beauty. 

Whether she was really angry with her 
crafty lover, and feared his passion and his 
power, or whether she was only acting a 

lay to save herself, and deceive the young 

rd Crehylis, I cannot say. I only 
know from this time he was more her cham- 
pion than ever. And when he told all this 
scene to Michael, he said triumphantly that 
no one should utter another calumny in his 
hearing respecting Mrs. Sherborne and 
Mathew Carbis. Al! the country-side talked 
of these two now, wondering at Mr. Sher- 
borne’s blindness; and Michael, warned by 
Janniper, bad often entreated the young 
lord to free himself from his foolish faith io 
& woman, who was betraying her husband. 

Michael then was much relieved in mind, 
when Mr. Lanyon, sending for him to the 
Castle, told him he had arranged a long 
cruise for young Lord Crehylls in one of His 
Majesty's frigates then in Plymouth Sound 
with the Fleet. 

‘‘And since among all his friends and 
tenants there is no heart so knit to bim as 
yours, Michael,’’ said Mr Lanyon, ‘I wish 
you to ride with him to Plymouth, and see 
him safe on board."’ 

“I'd go through fire and water for him, 
your honor,’’ returned Michael. ‘And I'm 
pewelry glad be is going far away from 
them that would do bim burt.”’ 

The evening they departed comes back 
upon my mind as clear as though it was but 
yesterday. The young lord scarce spoke a 
word in going, and Michael,too, was whisht 
and silent ase@ graveyard. They had been 
together most all the day, wandering up 
and down the woods, roving close round Si 
Eglon s Hut; but never onee catching sight 
of the beautiful face which, like an evil 
spell, worked woe upon all who looked 
upon it. . 

There had been a terrific quarrel] at the 
Hut that day, and Jauniper, trembling as 
she listened, felt sure that Walter Sher 
borne had at last put his foot upon the 
viper who, with seeming friendship, had 
crawled to his hearth. But the words that 
were uttered came so furiously and fast that 
she dared not creep near enough to hear 
them; yet she thought that she could not be 
mistaken when she saw Carbia, with mal- 











ice and hate upon his white face, creep 





stealthily from the house alone and plunge 
into the wood. 

“He is e forever,”’ she ssid to her 
self. ‘He'll never come within these doors 
again.” 

Soon after this she heard her master lock 
himself in his own room, and he had been 
there an bour, when the peddier came up 
the wild and weedy garden, and asked for 
him. But when she koocked at Walter 
Sbherborne’s door, and told bim this, he sent 
a bitter oath through the panels at her 
teeth, and bade her tel] the man he would 
not sell the jewels now; he bad disposed of 
them other ways. 

‘It's all one to me,’’ returned the hawker, 
carelessly. ‘‘But won't the lady look at my 
wares ?"’ 

Then, catching sight of that dreary, lovely 
face at the winduw, he hastened to undo his 
pack, and, opening the lid of the jewel case, 
the sup lighted upon the gems, sending 
sparkling rays and brilliant flames of many- 
colored fires flashing upwards between her 
and him, Yet they could not turn her eyes 
from the sea. She shook her head wearily, 
and never looked again; but Janniper saw 
at another window the face of Walter Sher 
borne, wearing a haggard and dreadful look 
—a look which was gone in an instant, as a 
flash of lightning vanishes even as you see 
it, then, perceiving he was observed, he 
flung up the sash with the hand of a mad. 
man. 

‘‘Begone!"’ he cried, angrily. ‘‘Why do 
you come here, flashing your devil’s wares 
in a mah’'s sight?’ 

‘No offence, sir, I hope?’’ said the ped- 
dler, locking the box hurriedly, then de- 
parting w th a sturdy step through the tan- 
gled weeds of the wasted garden 

Janniper, being somewhat frightened, 
hastened back to her kitchen, from whence 
she saw her master hurrying down the cliff 
to the sea. He had & great cout on, thougb 
the time was Autumn and the weather su) 
try. His little daughter, who was prattling 
by Janniper's side, clambered to the case 
ment and called after him, ‘Papa! papa! 
if you are going upon the sea take me with 

ou.”’ 
‘ The ruined, wretched gentleman turned 
his head at her voice, and tried hard to 
smile. 

‘It is too rough for rowing,’ 
‘You cannot come,’’ 

Now the sea was like glass, and through 
all the air there brooded that dead calm, 
which is but the stillness of the tempest, as 
it gathers ite breath together. 

‘I hope your papa is not going fora sail,’’ 
said Janniper, ‘‘ior there'll be a terrible 
storm afore night.”’ 

Yet when the sun set with crimson flashes 
in the sky, the wings of the storm aitill 
brooded silently on the earth; and it was 
not till darkness fell that distant peals 
of thunder, and eullen drops of rain, came 
like notes of warning to tell of the coming 
strife. 

As Janniper sat alone that night, listening 
to the moan of the sea and the roll of the 
pealing thunder, there stole upon her un- 
awares the slight form of her beautiful mis 
tress. She was dressed for walking, and 
she carried @ little packet. Then, as Rot 
per gazed at her bewildered, she clutched 
her by the arm, and the girl felt through 
her fevered clasp that she was trembling 
from head to foot. 

‘Janpiper,’’ she said, wistfully, “Iam 
going. You will never see my face again.’’ 
—‘Going!"’ cried Janniper, gasping tor 
for breath. 

‘*Yes: [am going over the sea,”’ she an 
awered. ‘I have found that my jewels will 
pay my passage. Janniper, he and the 
child will be better without me. I have 
wished the little one good-bye in her sleep 
Her father wants no farewell from me; and 
I leave him the child, the only thing he 
loves I would not be so cruel as Ww take 
her from him; yet it is a terrible wrench to 
leave her. Iam not all heartless—God 
knows it.”’ 

Sue broke down,and wept a moment, then 
dashed her tears away. 

“There is no time for this folly,’’ she 
eaid. ‘Janviper, [know 1 can trust you 
but if you tear being questioned when your 
master returns, go home to your mother's, 
and do not come back tll morning; then say 
I gave you leave to stay away.’’ 

Jauniper was crying bitterly, and could 
scarcely answer her. 

‘Going?’ she faltered. ‘“‘Butare you 
going in safe company? And will that 
vogly man, Mr. Carbis, come back here ?’’ 
she asked. 

‘‘No, never,”’ she said. ‘‘And do not 
fear for me, Janniper. I am going with a 
triend who will see me safe to the ship. Ob 
this sea, this deep, wide sea,’ she cried, 
stretching her pands out longingly towards 
the ciiff, “how I yearn to cross it, and put 
its rolling waters between me and my sins 
and troubles! I go w a new lite, Janniper; 
pray for me that it may be a better one than 
the life I leave.’’ 

Then shestooped and kissed her on the lips. 

‘I am full of forebodings,’’ she said. “‘I 
feel as though no good woman's lips would 
ever ouch mine again. Now, Jauniper, 
will you go? Then you will be spared the 
pain of seeing me leave. (Go at once; for | 
must hurry away, lest Mr. Sherborne re. 
turr and stop me.”’ 


he cried. 











Oh, how Janaiper prayed4that he might 
come! Thenshe thought “1 will throw my 
arms around them both, and ss. for 
the love of God, and of their child, to 
be reconciled one to the other.”’ 


But her prayer was not ted,and when 
she went up through St. Eglon’s wood, she 
saw Mrs. Sherborne standing beneath the 
dripping trees in the wild with band 


shading her eyes, gazing out upon the 
roughened sea. 

The storm was over about ten o’clock,and 
then Janniper, frightened about the child, 
resolved to return to the Hut. I went with 
her, and we tried first to go through the 
wood; but the stream was swollen to a tor- 
rent, we could not cross it, and we had to 
go back over many & fallen tree, to the high 
road, and go round that way to the house. 
It was eleven when we The door 
was still unfastened as Janniper bad leit it; 
in the kitchen the fire bad died out, and al) 
was blank darkness and silence. When she 
clutched the tinder-boxand struck « light, 
we searched through the house and found 
it empty, except for the little child who was 
sleeping as peaceful as a babe. 

‘Where can r be, and where is Mr. 
Carbis?’’ said Janniper, ip a whisper. 

I had no answer to give her, and 80 we 
two lighted the fire and sat down by it, tel- 
ling up the the dismallest stories till well 
nigh upon two o'clock, when Mr. BSher- 
borne’s voice brought us to our feet, as 
scared as though the dead had called us. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Carbis?’’ were the first 
words he said, as we opened the door to 
him. 

‘‘He is not here, sir,’’ answered Jan . 

Then, us the candle flashed upon his 
I saw it working ina ghastly manner, and 
he reeled against the wall like a drunken 
man. 

‘Not here !’’ be said. ‘Then where can 
he be gone’ I have searched for him these 
hours past. Is your mistress in ber room?’ 

Then Janniper had to tell that she was 
gone, while Mr. Sherborne listened as one 
in a dream, dimly comprehending what he 
heard. 

“She gave me leave to go to mother’s,”’ 
said Janniper, ‘and when I returned, the 
door was ajar, the fire out, and the house 
empty.’”’ 

‘She has fled with that cur Crehylis !”’ 
cried Mr. Sherborne. 

“No, sir,”’ I answered angrily. ‘Lord 
Crehylls and my brother are gone to Ply- 
mouth ; and he is but a boy,—and too good 
and honorable to steal your wife from you, 
even were he old enough to dare do such a 
deed. Janniper says Mrs. Sherborne is 
gone to America, to her trlends.”’ 

‘That's a lie !’’ he answered, slowly. 

‘Then where is Mr. Carbis?’’ I cried. 
‘She is gone with him, maybe.”’ 

In answer, Mr. Sherborne used strange 
words, which cameagainst him at his tria 

‘“‘With Carbis?’’ he said. ‘‘No, no,—I 
know better than that. There, there, if 
the is gone with Carbis, I forgive her. We'll 
find her dead some day if she is with him. 
There's murder in the air about that man.” 

Then he fell back on his chair, and all the 
griet and horror rustling in his speech and 
aspect broke forth, first in a wild laugh, 
then in a gush of tears. We fetched him 
brandy; and, as he held out his shaking 
hand to take the glass, I saw blood upon 
his cuff, and his wristband all stained red. 
I started back ; and then he turned up bis 
sleeve, and looked upon the blood spot. 

“It is nothing,’’ he said,—‘‘only ascratch 
I got upon the cliff. I thought to have fal- 
len in the sea when I slipped; but I seized 
a bush—a prickly one—and saved myself. 
There,—peater me no more! I'll go to bed, 
and sleep, if I can.’’ 

He went to his room; but when the 
Autump morning came in with rain and 
mist, he was still pacing his chamber. 

Far and near people talked of Mrs. Sher- 
borne’s elopement, wondering if she had in- 
deed sailed across the sea, or was gone, like 
a guilty woman, with her wicked lover, the 
missing Carbis. 

Thus « few days went by, the forsaken 
husband shut up in loneliness the while, 
speaking to no one ; and then a little girl, s 
woodman's daughter, bringing her father's 
dinner to him in the wood, called to him 
irom the brook-side, -‘Fatber, father, here's 
a dead man washed ashore |’’ 

Then the woodman flung down bis axe, 
and rushed towards her, down the steep 
brake to the river s brink ; and there, lying 
on the soft green mogsa, was the body of @ 
murdered man. Kneeling by his side, the 
woodman saw the great gash upon his 
temple, which had let his life out, and be- 
—_ his face broken and bruised as with § 
TOCK. 

“Tis some poor gentleman drowned st 
sea, and washed up the river W the tide, 
said the woodman, pitifully. ‘ away, 
child! He's a ghastly sight ; he's been ‘2 
the water so long.” ’ 

But the little girl stood by the body still. 

*‘Who is it, father?’’ she eek 

“Who can tell!’ said the man, leaning 
over the dreadful sight again. “May be 
there was a wreck out at sea in that storm 
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ot hes like , and his hands have never 
ne hard wor 
= lifted one hand from the grasa, and 
with it there rose @ sparkle, like a drop of 
fre fallen from the sun. 
“What's that?’ sald the woodman, bend- 
ding low. 
“Pather, it’s a ! Father, it is Mr. 
Carbis’s ring !”’ Sted the girl. “Tsaw him 
caeal & letter with ft, that day I took some 
flower roots to the lady. I carried the letter 
to the post for him, and on the wax there 
was & bird, with an adder coiled around 
it Yes! yes, here’s the same upon the 
ring.” 
It was true. Nor was this the only proof. 
The dead man’s watch and chain were in 
his pocket, and his linen was marked with 
his name in full, “Mathew Carbis.”’ 
{t was plain, then, he was not killed for 
robbery, but for revenge and hate. And 
who had such cause to hate him as Walter 
Sherborne? The bitter quarrel between 
them, on the day he was was re- 
membered, and . Bherborne’s absence 
for many hours, and his return home at 
night with blood upon his wrist were 
counted as still stronger fs against him. 
All this Janniper and [ to tell, both of 
us unwillingly, for we knew Mathew Carbis 
to be an evil man, and thought his wicked 


love cause enough to bring s just death upon 
his head, from the of his wronged 
friend. 


My brother, Michael Polgrain, came home 
on the day Mr. Sherborne was condemned, 
and when he heard the news, he seized me 
by both my hands and fixed his eyes upon 
my face without speaking a word. 

‘Michael! Michael !’’ I cried. ‘‘Art thee 
gone mad?” 

Then he staggered to a chair, and his 
voice was but a whisper, when he said at 
last, ‘“‘Mr. Carbis dead !|—found murdered 
by the river !—and Mr, Sherborne tried for 
his life! I can never rest again if this be 
true. And the ship has sailed, sister—the 
ship has sailed.’’ 

“Thank God it has,’ I auswered; ‘‘for 
this would be ill news for young Lord 
Crehylls.”’ 

“Terrible news for him,”’’ said Michael. 
And fixing his eyes on me again, all the 
color went slowly, slowly from his face, 
leaving it like a dead man’s. You see he 
was but a lad, and his pity and his horror 
were both greater than his strength. 

At first there was a double fear through 
the country, people thinking the peddler 
was murdered too ; for he was missing from 
his lodgings since the day he had come to 
St. Eglon's Hut. But luckily all suspicion 
of foul play respecting him was soon re 
moved; for Michael had met him many 
miles away upon the road, walking fast, 
with his pack as usual on his shoulders 
Some miners coming late at night from Bal 
had seen him also. There was a wowan 
with him thet; but he was alone when 
Michael saw him, so the woman might have 
been some laborer’s wife, with woom he 
talked as he went along. Thinkieg he 
might have seen Mr Sherborne in the wood 
and could perhaps give useful evidence, the 
magistrates searched and advertised fur 
him far and near; but if he saw the adver- 
tisements, he never heeded them, and he 
has never visited these parts again from 
that day to this; neither has any news ever 
Teached us of Mrs. Sherborne. Whatever 
her fate may be, it remains a mystery w 
this hour. 

As for her most unhappy husband. he was 
tried at the sessions for the murder, and 
found guilty, and he died by his own hand 
in prison three days afterwards. His little 
daughter was taken to him after he was 
condemned, and I have heard say his fare 
Weil of her was a heart-rending sight. Mi. 
chael also went to see him; but beyond 
these two, there was not a friend or relative 
o comfort the forlorn man in his last hours. 
He died impenitent, protesting his innocence 
w the last. None believed him, though 
there were not wanting tongues who 
blamed Mr. Lanyon for the haste with 
Which he hurried on the trial. He was the 
Magistrate that committed him, and the 
oue who hunted up evidence against him. 
Some thought he done this for Lord Cre- 
hylls’ sake, fearing if Mr. Sherborne es- 
caped there would be a duel between these 
two, a8 in prison he had been wicked 
enuugh to say he knew his wife was gone 
broad with the young lord. Many a time 
there has lain doubt upon my own mind 
Whether or no this was true. The doubt 
Came through Michael’s grief and pain, 
Which were so dreadful that he scarce 
seemed in his right mind. And it is plain 
enough to this day, that he knows more 
than he will ever tell to any living seul on 
‘arth. He was the only one that believed 
Mr. Sherborne innocent, and this belief has 
ry preyed on his mind, that ever since his 

eath ere oe never seen the sun. No 
matter how bright the day may be, he goes 
slong gropingly, not blind, but seeing all 
— as = veil, dull and gray as 
: own face. is, we say in Cornwall, 1s 
he fate of the man whoswears away falsely 
the life of another, but Michael was never 
wie On to speak at Mr. Sherborne’s trial. 

hat could he‘have to tell, when, on the 
very day of the murder, he had ridden away 
with Lord Crehylist 


anf es kindly as we could. lt was not our 
was the of a poor thatcher, who 
on that day was & cottage roof. 
From this ht he saw Mathew Carbis 
enter the ; mexthe saw the peddier 
BS Sects, ee a nets 
came x 
walking hurriedly, with his greatcoat on, 
and a stout stick in his hand; and he, too, 
plunged into the wood. Of these three men 
the thatcher only saw two return—the 
peddler first, who went up the pathway 
through the fields, whistling, as often 
did, ashe walked. He had evidently 
crossed the wood by the path running 
through it; but notso Mr. Sherborne, for he 
emerged on the same side by which he en- 
tered, and crouching beneath the hedge, 
ran warily till he reached an old shaft, 
round which there lay great moor-stones, 
piled up high. Here the thatcher, whose 
eyes pursued him in the dusk, lost him for 
& moment; but when he appeared again he 
saw he was without his greatcoat and 
stick. He thought this somewhat strange, 
and talked of it to his neighbors. Thus, 
when the body of Carbis was discovered 
and suspicion pointed to Mr. Sherborne, a 
search was made beneath the moor-stones; 
and, finding nothing there, ropes and lad- 
ders were , and the old shaft ex- 
plored. Here they found the coat and 
stick—one floating in the water, the other 
caught by the jecting rock. It was 
blood stained, and one of its many capes 
bey torn away, as though ina great strug- 

e. 

Mr. Sherborne could give no explanation 
of the blood stains, neither would he name 
his reason for flinging the coat down the 
old shaft. He denied the murder, but 
would not render an account of his time 
during his long absence from home that 
evening and night. Intact, he had no de- 
fence to bring forward, and throughout his 
trial he seemed like a man overwhelmed by 
his own guilt, and utterly broken 
down, bewildered—stunned as it were— 
by the speedy discovery and punishment of 
his crime. 

With such frightful evidence before them 
the jury could only return one verdict, and 
Mr. Sherborne was condemned to be exe- 
cuted at Bodmin, three days after the sen- 
tence. Not one soul, throughout the 
county believed him innocent except my 
brother Michael; and why such a whisht 
fancy should work in his brain to this day, 
I can never tell. 

Mr. Lanyon was very good to the forlorn 
little orphan, who lay weeping and friend 
less at St. Eglon's Hat. Finding no rela- 
tive of her father's willing to take her, he 
sent her up to London to school, but what 
became of her when she grew up I cannot 


say, 

Lord Crehylis did not return home till 
all the talk about this terrible story 
had died away. He was a man then, and 
he did not like to heara word said concern- 
ing his foolish boy-love for Mrs Sherborne, 
the more especially as be was Miss Lanyon's 
lover now. She was a good and lovely 
lady, and the heiress of Penkivel and much 
wealth besides. When she and Lord Cre- 
hylis married, all the country, gentle and 
simple, was pleased and wished them joy 
with one voice. And never did a young 
couple begin life with more love for each 
other, or a greater prospect of happiness; 
yet ina few years all was shattered and 
both were left a wreck. 

Old Mr Lanyon had a ward, a young 
lady of great re named Madeline Sy! 

vester. She and dy Crehylls were no 
reat friends, yet she came often to the 
Jastle, or they met at Penkivel, when the 
oung couple went down there to stay. 
iss Sylvester had a lover, a gallant gen- 
tleman, who, through years of patient Jove, 
had hoped on till he won her consent to be 
his wife; but, like a cake of thin ice, al! 
was treacherous when it seemed most 
smooth. Miss Sylvester left the Castle on 
the very day that Lord Crehy!!s deserted his 
wife leaving her desolate and broken heart- 
ed. Where she went, or what became of 
ber, has never been known down here. 
My lady laid upon her al! the blame of her 
husband's crue! departure and even fancied 
that she had stolen her child. But she 
knew afterwards the boy was with his fa 

ther. He should not have taken from his 
wife the one little comforter who might 
have solaced her misery, byt I don't think 
the blame of that lies with Miss Sylvester; 
yet Mr. Lanyon’s illness does, for I took the 
letter to him myself which struck him down 
with paralysis, and he was never sensible 
again. 

What Lady Crebylls felt when she found 
herself bereaved both of husband and child, 
none dare guess. The friends that pressed 
around her she would not see or speak 
with. She soon left the Castle and went 
down to Penkivel, where she solaced her 
father’s declining days,and where she has 
lived ever since. She and sorrow have never 
parted company; tor soon after her father's 
death news came to her thather boy was 
drowned, then her husband died, and was 
brought to Penkivel to be buried. People 
say 1 was his dying wish to lie there, 
rather than with his forefathers st Cre- 


suffering. Often he has hinted to me dimly, 
that when all secrets are revealed it will 
known that Lord Crehylis was not so guilt 
as the 1d supposed When be deserted his 
wife at eline Sylvester's command. 
With these words Grace Chagwynne’s 
story ended. 
Alfred Singleton listened intently to this 
history, which Grace told at intervals, tak- 
ing 1t up like broken threads, while she sat 
at her koitting; and the boy, as he listened 
fancied much of it had come to him Jon 
agoin dreams. Then as the story grew an 
lengthened, there rose in his mind indistinct 
words and shadows, through which the 
names of Carbis and Sherborne came to 
him, mingled with tears and sobs, and the 
prayers of a weary man; or,turning calmly, 
pene’ away from hisown small clinging 
nds, his memory recalled the pale beau 
rey face of Madeline, tearless and unpiti- 


‘Did Lord Crehylls die at Naples?’’ ‘he 
asked, fixing his wistful eyes on Grace. 
‘*Yes,’’ she answered, glancing at him 
with a strange look; ‘‘and the name of the 
woman whose memory must have made his 
dying pillow bitter, was Madeline.’’ 
“Madeline,” repeated the boy, as his thin 
hands fell in hopeless patience, ‘‘and 
through her Lady Crehylls lost both hus- 
band and child?’ 
‘*Yes,’’ returned Grace—‘‘an only child, 
and a husband, dearly loved. Through 
her, while they both lived,she was a widow 
and childless; through her when they died 
she never smoothed their dying pillow, 
never heard their last words, never had 
their last kiss. Her boy perished in a for. 
eign land, and her husband came back to 
her dead.”’ 
Allred Singleton heard this, and lifted, his 
steadfast eyes to Grace's face. 
‘TI will not go to Penkivel,’’ he said, 
gently. ‘I think it would be cruel to go 
there. Michael Poulgrain bas Joved Lord 
Crebylls like « true triend all his life long. 
I think be will be kind to me. I will go to 
sea with him. if he will take me.” 
**Never fear,’’ returned Grace, ‘‘he wili 
take thee, child, and be the truest friend 
that ever orphan bad.” 
Michael Polgrain, whose heart yearned 
strangely towards the friendiess boy, was 
well plea‘e! when bis sister made known to 
him ibe child s request. 
“I'll take him a voyage, or two,” he 
said, ‘‘for his health’s sake. The boy would 
die upon the land, thats plain.”’ 
So, in a few days more, the little Alfred 
was far away upon the sea, saved from the 
cruel clutch of Mr. Whalley. and beyond 
the reach of the desperate search made for 
him by Madeline Singleton. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


ELL, I have been to Devonshire, 
and seen Whalley,’’ said Mr. 
Ratbline, flinging himself on « 
couch in the parlor of an inn 
where he and Madeline met at times; 
‘‘and the boy is not found, nor likely to be 
found.”’ 
‘You went to your friend Whalley, not 
believing me,’’ observed Madeline, quietly. 
“It was for this journey you demanded 
money. I knew it ail the time.”’ 
‘‘And what then?’’ asked Mr. Rathiine. 
*‘T am not the sort of fellow to take & wo- 
man’s word for anything. If Alfred dies, 
you come into a pretty heap of money. I 
know that.”’ 
Madeline despised the man too much to 
be indignant at this insinuation, but she 
looked him calmly in the face. 
“If L covet the fortune,”’ she said, 
‘twhich Tom willed should fall to me on 
Alfred's death, why did I not take it when 
—when the boat went down?”’ 
‘Because 1 did not let you,’ replied 
Rathline, tapping his boots with his tas- 
selled cane, and laughing triumphantly. 
“I hid the child at the house of your devo- 
ted admirer, De Briancourt, and prepared 
you for the truth gradually.”’ 
Madeline rose and paced the room. 
Her face was death white and full of an. 


forsaken in life. at Crehylis nor Penkivel.’’ 

Each sad event that has occurred to him, ee cneen See him myself,’’ 
has brought again to men’s lips the story | mid 
When Lord Orohytle forsook nls fatr ’ fhe le vepenting.” he though Primneall 

e ’ to 

wife and become din, on teas Gonatt ‘and she means to make a of me; 
for Miss Sylvester's sake, people said of | but she shall find herself 44 
flee Gite 0 was 6 a ee, ee Der “It is useless for him,” he said. 
ish loves from his boyhood. he died, | “I believe the boy is All the 
they remarked that his age and Walter | is in your own hands: give me half of it, 
Sherborne’s were the same; and they won- | and let us make an end of the matter.” 
dered ifany remembrance of that unha: Madeline looked at the man with weary 
(pete erlnwer sh fo thoughin eyes. 
Listening to such talk as . I have seen; ‘‘Do fancy me so weak?" she said, 
my Ge anes» ee ee ee ee scornfully. * has benefitted the 
as ashes; for in all the sorrows of re- child's lite but Richard But 
hylls he has borne a and shared the | Richard line shall not benefit by his 


temptuously, ‘I know better than that. 
you indulge yousealt in thet aust talk I 
shall three fourths of Tom's money 
instead of half.’’ 


come, and I add to ; 
sing, I act, only for that; and I will 
rest till I have made the 

he 


I told you the truth, two da 
death, it was not too late. You might have 
restored the boy to the paternal arms in the 
style youare usedto on the stage, and 
have received my lord's blessing, aad my 
_? also.’’ 

his taunt made Madeline snow-white. 
She held the back of the chair by which she 
stood, with both hands, thus steadying her- 
self to speak en 
‘**You do not understand me,” she said. 
“How can I think to be understood by a 
than like you? When you wid me who the 
child was that my husband had died to 
save, I cried out, this was another dreadful 
injustice, and that there was no God ia the 
world; but whep you wenfon ww divulge 
your scheme to me, [ fancied I saw ia its 
retribution. Groping blindly for the justice 
Il love, Limagined it was placed miracu. 
lously in my nands. Asthey bad meted 
out to me, sv would I measure to them, 
They had reared me under a false name, 
with a cloud of shame about me;I would 
do the same for him. They had filled my 
childish imagination with terror of a father 
whom they ialsely called vile; | would give 
their child a father really vile—a father 
at whose remembrance he should shudder, 
as | did at mine.”’ 
‘Tam much obliged to you,” said Mr. 
Ratbline, coolly; ‘but I flatter myself the 
boy rather likes me.’’ 
Madeline, however, did not beed him. 
‘But through all this. I never meant to 
do less forhim than Mr. Lanyon did for 
me,”’ she continued. ‘I meantt educate 
him, and give him a fortune as great as the 
one he bas lost. It never entered into my 
scheme of justice to let the boy he « home- 
less vagabond upon the earth—ao ouicast 
iven up tocrime. Sobe must be found, 
tichard Rathline; he must, he shall be 
found!"’ 
‘I tell you I believe he is dead,’’ repeated 
Mr. Rathiine. ‘And « good thing Wo; the 
whole matter will beo & one's cunscience 
now.”” 
Madeline wrung her hands together hope- 
lesely. 
‘You deceived me about the school,” she 
said; ‘your friend Whalley isa cruel vil- 
lain. But for his il] treatment the boy would 
not have run away.”’ 
‘| was obliged to put the child witha 
friend, who would not ask questions,’’ re 
turned Mr. Rathline, sulkily. ‘Come, my 
question 1s the money question. I want to 
get back to that.”’ 
“You ares vulture who is never satis 
fied,’’ replied Madeline, fiercely. ‘‘I have 
worked incessantly to supply your needs, 
but you shal! not make me rob for you.”’ 
‘*Nonsense; if the boy is dead, the money 
is yours. I wonder you are so squeam- 
ish,’’ observed Mr. Rathline. ‘‘I call this 
little plot something beyond robbery.’’ 
‘It is Justice. And I wish it to be neither 
more nor less than justice,’’ said Madeline, 
walking up and down the room swiftly. ‘‘It 
is you who give it a dress of villainy, as you 
you do everything you touch.” 
“| call things by their right names,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Rathline, with a low whistle, 
‘‘and you'll find that the lawyers at the Old 
Bailey will too.”’ 
‘Do you think the Crehylis would ever 
dare accuse me of wrong towards them ?’’ 
cried Madeline, turning om him fiercely. 
‘Have | nowrongs? Whereis my father 





guish. 

“Are your nerves giving way?’’ asked 
Mr. Rathline, sneeringly. ‘The whole 
thing is safe enough, if you don’t pesch. 
There is only one person we have to be 
afraid of, and thatis Alice. But she is not 
likely to see the boy.”’ 

Madeline made no answer to this; but 
she asked, abruptly, ‘What did Whalley 


lying now through the villainy of the Cre- 


| bylis and the Lanyons? | tell you his blood 


always cries to me from that prison ground 
toavenge him, and! will! 1am not afraid 
to take justice into my own hands; they had 
no fear when they wok injustice into theirs. 
Human beings must right themselves; the 
world never hears the voice of the oppress- 





tell you?’’ 








Janniper and I were witnesses, and I 





hylis. So perhaps on his death-bed his 


ed. 
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“All this five talk signifies nothing."’ ob 
served Mr Rathline. “Let us come to the 
mt What do you mesato do with Al. 


* I shall keep it forthe boy who bears his 
name,"’ she replied. 

“And ifhe is dead, or can never be 
found ?"’ reiterated Mr Rathline. 

‘1 do nut believe in cither of these 
suppesitions; bat in case of the first, [ 
shail leave the money to Alice,’’ replied 
Madeline. 

*Aod meanwhile, what do you mean to 
give me?’ he asked. 

*Nothing.”’ she said, ‘until the child is 
found, then [ wil! continue to supply your 
ex'ravagance as | have done."’ 

Tnis prospect by no means pleased Mr 
Rathline; be wanted money st once, and 
hope of fodingthe boy appeared two him 
very duubtful, 

“fam pot going to be bullied,”’ he said, 
‘If you dontgive me money, I know 
anvther woman who will.”’ 

*Do you mean Alice? * she asked. 

“Nu I mean Lady Crebylis I expect 
she will be glad to give mea good sum for 
this little history,’ remarked Mr. Rathline, 
with a triumphant leer. 

Madeline s fice grew marble white, but 
she answered steadily. “Lady Crehbylis 
would not believe you. And all the power 
and influence of the present Lord Creby lls 
would be set against you."’ 

‘You are mistaken,’’ said Mr. Rathline 
*‘He is a poor weak tool; he would give up 
the title and estates directly, if he knew his 
nephew was slive."’ 

‘Tue title and estates are justly his,’’ re. 
iiied Madeline; ‘“‘the sonofa felon cannot 
inherit them. Andif you see Lady Crehylls 
and she listens t» you, I will divulge her 
hushand's crime to all the world Every 
one shall know that he was the man who 
slew Mathew Carbis "’ 

‘That is no consequence to me, so that I 
get her ladyship to pay me well,’’ said Mr. 
Rathline, trying to aseume his old swagger 
But something in Madeline's words had 
shaken him, and his impudence took an un 
easy air, “Lowk here he resumed. “I 
don't want to quarrel—that would be fool. 
ish in you and me—lI'll give re till to- 
norrow to think over my proposition.”’ 

‘‘And what is your prodosition?’’ asked 
Madeline 

“Why, thet you gfe me a good round 
sum down, and have done with me,’’ re 
plied Mr. Rathline. 

*[ canuot,”’ returned Madeline. ‘'I 
have only my professional income.’’ 

‘You have all Alfred's tortune,’’ he per- 
sisted. ‘It was yours, as you know, from 
the day Tom was drowned; and consider- 
ing all things, I think half of it my fair 
right.”’ 

‘Nota penny of it is your right,”’ said 
Madeline. ‘‘It is useless to argue with me 
on this point. [hold the money in trust 
for the boy to whom I have given Alfred 
Bingleton's name. Aud | will double it for 
him if | can "’ 

“Your honesty is of the queerest kind I 
ever met with,’ observed Mr Rithline, in 
an indignanttone. ‘You think nothing of 
stealing a mans child, but you won't 
touch money which is positively your 

own ” 

‘‘Not mine while the boy lives who per. 
sonates your son,'’ replied Madeline. ‘And 
how do you know I[ think nothing of what 
I havedone? I tell you I think till I am 
mad. But for the constant thought of my 
father's death, and my mothers sorrows, 
my days and nights would be one long 
agony of repentence.”’ 

She ceased, with quivering lips, and cov- 
ered her face with buth her small trembiing 
hands. 

‘‘Well, | must say I shouldn't like to 
have your conscience,’ observed the easy 
Mr. Rathline, with great self content. ‘It 
must be plaguey annoying to have any 
thicg onone's mind. I have just seen a fel 
low who——" But here he checked him 
self, and turned suddenly to another sub 
ject. ‘It was a great loss to me," he said. 
‘when Alfred got drowned; because, natu 
rally and dutifully, when he grew up, he 
would take care of his father; and,of course 
I should have expected, too, this other lad 
todo his duty by me, and no doubt he 
would) But now the young fellow has 
run away and got lost or killed, there is 
nothing Ww expect, except what I hope for 
from you. Come now, youare @ just wo 
man. So I say again, halves, or else I split 
op the whule affair.”’ 

Madeline looked at the selfish, easy,cal 
lous man in se bewildered way. Sue uid 
po! see how this villain had takeo advan‘age 
of her vindictive muodiness to accomplish a 
fraud, by which he gained in the present 
and looked for greaier gains ia the future 
To have a son who possessed a fortune was 
to be rich himself one day, and to have a 
buld on Madeline was to have a band sl- 
waysio her purse Now, however, that 
the suppositious Alfred Singleton was lost, 
he began to be frightened, and he was se 
cretly resulved w wring movey from Made 
lice and depart for America, while be was 
yet sate. He had conf: seed to Whalley that 
the boy was pot bis, but bad pot given bim 
@ true version of the child's history. He 
bad only said enough 10 whet the echvol 
master's avarice and curiosity, 80 as to en- 


sure his further search beiog an ecarncet 
one, while at the same time he had ia- 
on bis old friend the necessity of its 
ng as private as possible. Advertise- 
ments and rewardsin the case of such & 
rup-s way would neverdo. But though he 
had done all this, Mr, Rathlioe’s faith in 
the buy's recovery was very small, and so of 
course now was his correspunding faith in 
the future enjoyment of bis supposed son's 
property. Aad whea he reflecied who Mr. 
Whalley was, he began to thiok he should, 
on the whule, be safer on the other side of 
the sea. Out of old habit, he had given him 
partofhis confidence. Thus self interest 
douly urged him to escape, but to escape 
without money was impussible; so he came 
to Mideline, bent on gaining as much as 
possible from her fears. To his obtuse 
miod, it seemed a kind of unfairness that 
she shvuld refuse him the half of his 
son's fortune, and her obstinacy on this 
pviot irritated bim 

‘I shall split un you,’ he repeated. bru 
tally, “unless you listen to reason’) What! 
isn't & mao Ww take care of himself ia this 
world?’ 

**Lady Crehylis will not listen to you,”’ 
said Madeline, desperately. 

**Well, [shall tury her; and if she won't, 
Mr. Pellew will,"’ observed Mr. Rathline, 
in his coolest vo'ce. 

This blow struck home. Faint with the 
flood of anguish that rolied upon her heart, 
Madeline ciutcoed the bully by the arm to 
save herself trom falling. 

“Give me till to morrow evening, as you 
proposed,’’ she said teebly,’’ ‘‘and then 
come to me foran answer.”’ 

‘ Of what use to come to your place,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘when you know that Alice will lis 
ten to all we aay, even if she screws herself 
throngh the keyhole to do it?’ 

‘Come all the same,"’ said Madeline, 
drearily. ‘‘I will simply say yes or no. 
Alice will understand nothiog from that. 
Here is something to last you till then.”’ 

She slipped some money into the cow: 
ard. dastardly hand that had never 
worked for itself, and then got into the 
coach that awaited her, and drove swiflly 
away. 

a 7 e 7 - 

The next evening, when Mr. Rathline 
presented himself in Madeline s drawing: 
room, he found Alice seated there alone 
Her eyes were red with weeping. Now, 
if Mr. Ralbline possessed one human weak 
ness, it was a slight partiality for his 
daughter, so he looked at her with some 
concern. 

**‘What'a the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The matter ia,’’ returned Alice, snap- 
pishly, ‘‘that I won't stand it any longer 
You sre worse than the brutes, father; 
even the lowest creatures care for their off 
spring.”’ 

‘And don'tI care for you?’’ asked Mr. 
Rathline, sentimentally. 

*‘l am not speaking of myself,’’said Alice, 
with a gush of genuine tears, ‘‘but of poor 
little Alfred. You have kept him and your- 
self out of my sight lor nearly three years; 
and now, when at last you come to pay me 
& visit, you think, I suppose,I shall be glad 
to see you. But you are mistaken; I never 
wish tosee your face unless you bring Al 
fred with you."’ 

Mr Rathline gulped down an uncomfort 
able feeling which ruse in his throat, and 
said, hurriedly, ‘‘But suppose I can’t bring 
Alfred wiih me? Are you so very fond of 
the boy, Alice?’ 

‘‘And you know very well that he is all 
I have in the world now Tom is gone,’ re 
plied the girl, passionately; ‘and yesterday 
Madeline confessed to methat he had run 
away from school. I have been crying 
ever since I heard it. Who can 
tell where he is, or what he is 
suffering pow this minute? I hate 
this comfortable room and all these grand 
things around me. And last night, think- 
ing Alfred might be lying under some cold 
hedue, I never slept ® moment, nor even 
went to bed ”’ 

Mr. Rathline tried to take the girl's hand 
from her sobbing face, but she snatched it 
away. 

‘| want no humbug trom you, father,”’ 
she said angrily. ‘‘You and Madeline have 
conspired together to keep my brother 
from me; but | mean to bear it no longer. 
I'll see the child the moment he is found, or 
know the reason why.’ 

Again that uncoafortable sensation in 
the throat seemed to vex Mr. Rathline, as he 
said hoarsely : 

“I wish you could see him, Alice. 
Where is celine? I want to speak to 
her."’ 

‘‘Where is Madeline ?’’ repeated Alice, 
with great indignation; ‘‘she has done what 
you ought to have done. Sue is gone w 
search for Alfred. She went to Cornwall 
last night."’ 

Mr Rathline started up with a sudden 
Oath upon his lips, but stifled it, and sat 
down again to stare blankly at his daugh- 


ter. 

**Madeline has gone to Lady Crehylis,”’ 
he said t himself. ‘She bas trustrated me 
there; but I ve got another card to play, and 
I'll bold it back no longer. When Richard 
Rathline is himself in danger, old triend. 
ships must fail.’’ 








**Alice,”* he marmared, 10 a very straa 


voice, ‘‘can you give me Mr. Pellews 
dress ?"’ 

‘There it is on his card on the table,”’ re- 
plied Alice. 

Mr. Rathline took it up and stooped over 
his weeping daughter. 

“You and I may not meet n fora 
long time to come, Alice,”’ he . “Will 


you kiss me?’ 

With tear stained eyes Alice looked up in 
great astonishment, and, taking advantage 
of ber surprise, he touched her cheek with 
his lips, and wrung her hand with a sudden 

ri 
Pink ot me sometimes, little girl, when 
I am gone,’’ said he. 

Before Alice could collect herself to ask 
the cause of this unwooted affection, his 
step was on the stairs, and in another mo 
ment the front door closed heavily. 

“I am not such a bad fellow after all,”’ 
said Mr. Rathline to himself as he went 
swaggering down the street, thinking com- 
placently of this momentary softening of 
his heart. 


CHAPTER XLVIL. 


PON a gentle slope, midway between 
l the hills and sea, stood the old house 


of Penkivel. Round about and above 

it was a thick wood of pines, storm 
beaten and rugged, yet living on greenly, 
sheltering the mansion with their dark fol. 
iage, and throwing their shadows far over 
the purple heath. Lower down, to the 
right of the house, lay a dell so narrow, 
that it seemed a chasm rent in the earth; 
and here beech trees and mountain ash 
clung to the soil, while on the southern side 
sloped the gardens of Penkivel, catching 
the sunshine, and screened from the sea by 
the woods of fir. At the bottom of the val- 
ley rolled a torrent, which foamed over 
rocks and boulders in a constant rush and 
roar, varying little in strength or sound in 
winter or summer. 

The ancieot rooms at Penkivel faced the 
garden, and caught the sun, and Lady Cre- 
hylis, in her loneliness, shut up the stately 
saluons which looked on the northern side, 
and inhabited this more cheerful side, 
around whose windows flowers clustered, 
and whence she could see the village and 
the church of Penkivel, standing down in 
the dell near the foaming river. Behind 
the mansion, piled up in bleak confusion, 
rose huge granite hills, unshadowed by a 
single tree, yet glorious all throughout the 
year with the golden and purple hues of 
heath and gorse. This last lay upon the 
hill sides like the golden mantles of a thou- 
sand kings, outspread and glistening in the 
sun. And above the glitter and sheen of 
their glory hung the deep blue of the un. 
spotted sky—a sky whose pure and tranquil 
azure gives relief to the resplendent beauty 
of these fields of gold. No words can paint 
the depth and clearness of that sapphire sea, 
which in majestic strength rolls in upon the 
northern shore, blending in the dim hori- 
zon with the western sky. Far less can 
words depict the sombre, awful beauty of 
the sea, and the cloud-capped heights 
above, when lightning and storm flash 
across them, driving the huge shadows 
from hill to hill, and flinging the waves in 
thunder onthe beach. At such times the 
mists takes wreathed shapes, and the storm 
is palpable to the eye, striding like a shadow 
from peak to peak, scattering raio and hail- 
stones, lightning and pealed thunder in its 
path, while on the rocks below the troubled 
sea hurls mighty waves, which, with sullen 
roar, and foum tossed bigh in air, break in 
tury agwinst the solid cliff. 

One autumn day, in such & scene as this, 
Lady Crehylis sat at her window watching 
Lhe tempest, seeing the great cloud shadows 
change the hills from purple into black, 
while ber ear caught unconsciously the old 
dim monotonous sound of the sea, as the 
league-long waves broke in lengthening 
roar upon the sands. The storm brought no 
terrors with itto her. The roughness of 
the northero Coast was dear to her heart. 
She loved Penkivel; here she was born, 
here she had spent her childhvod, and pere, 
when she returned in sorrow, she had seen 
her youth wither, and heard the tidings 
which told her she was childless and a 
widow. From this ancient roof she had 
gone forth a bride, to come back a forsaken 
wife, and to look down in unutterable griet 
upon the face of the lost lover and hus- 
band, who returned to her in death. So for 
her very surrow 8 sake the place was dear; 
and as she trod the rooms, haunted by a 
thousand memories, her whole life seemed 
to stand here around her unbroken by the 
gaps and changes which assail the wan- 
derer. Perhaps this was why she had never 
lett Penkivel, and why she could not en 
dure the sight of Orehylis, where she had 
been happy, and where the blow had fallen 
which crushed all joy from out her life 

She sat on this dark day by the window 
till night fell abruptly, and the moaning 
wind among the pine trees seemed like the 
wail of a oe sorrow, unutterable by 
ey —_ Ph. — <4 the mournful 
sound into depths of thought 
she leaned her face upon ber jh eon 
within her soul there stirred a whisper ot 
God's peace in the storm—the -‘still small 
voice’’ which speaketh after the whirlwind 
and the thunder, when the tempest of 


may 
for a night, but joy cometh 
Tne words grew upon her out of the 


ness; she did not utter were 
aE ne eee ee ae 
stormy sky; and bowing her head in 
she wept quietly. 

In the noise of the storm she 
heard the door open; and in the 
glare of the light which the servant 
she could not discern the tace of 


F 
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so unexpectedly announced. But as the 
door closed the tall dark figure came for- 
ward and swod betore ber silently. Then 
she started up, and recviling in anguish be- 


E 


fure all the memories which 
ful face brought to her 
out her bands to save he 
tremblingly against a pillar, 

rested the bust of her father. 

**Madeline !"' she cried. 

Madeline gazed at her steadily, with eyes 
deepening with a strange fire. 

‘Do you appeal to yuur father for protec- 
tion ?’’ she asked. ‘Can you dream how 
the sight of that marble face steels my heart 
uppitifully against all of his name 
race tT’ 


“Why are here?” returned Lady 
Crehylis. ‘Your presence alone insults 
me.” 

*‘My presence has always insulted the 
world,’’ said Madeline in a voice of bitter 
sorrow; ‘‘and, most fit ing of all, most just 
of human, selfish justice, is the face that in- 
sults you, the wife of Lord Crehylis, and 
the daughter of Mr Lanyon.” 

Lady Crehylis gazed at her in wonder, her 
pale, gentle face gatnering a look of pity ; 
but she uttered not a word. 

‘‘Look at him,” continued 
stretching out her hand towards his marble 
figure. ‘He lived and died respected, did 
he not?—an honorable man, whose dying 
tace was wetted by his childs tears, whose 
corpse was covered with trappings of luxu- 
rious woe, whose tomb—a marble lie— 
stands among the better dead to this day. 
Speak! Is it so?’ 
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AN IMPERIAL HUNTRESS. 


HE following is a description of an 
Empress in the saddle: ‘‘Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress of Austria has 

all the pace aad pluck, the skill on 
horseback and the daring across country of 
the followers of the Ward Uaion Hounds. 
The Empress hunted for the first time over 


noon 8 run with the Wards is but a foretaste 
of the pleasures in store for this august pat- 
roness Of Diana, we in Ireland are pretty 
likely to have the illustrious Austrian an 
absentee never afterward. Her Majest 
wore avery tight fitting habit of a dar 
grayish melton cloth, the skirt of which 
was extremely narrow. The habit was fas- 
tened with buttons ofsilver.on which were 
the imperial arms. A stand-up all-round 
collar and a simple tie bow of black silk 
completed her apparel, while she rode in a 
tall silk hat. She wore her hair in plain 

laits behind, one encircling the other. 

er hands were encased in tan colored 
gloves, and overthese Her Majesty wore 
chocolate colored mittens. She has a most 
elegant and gric:ful figure, the waist bein 
particularly smail while her carriage — | 
deportment stamp her with the indelible 
mark of the bluest of blue blood and roy- 
alty. Her Majesty chatted freely with the 
gentlemen around her, and as the cavalcade 
withdrew from tue lawn Her Majesty, Mr. 
Morrogh and Captain Middletoa led the 
way, and then fullowed a lengthened string 
ot horsemen and a few carriages. * * * 
On the word ‘‘Go’’ being given the Empress 
tightened rein with the hand of an adept. 
The pace improved as the blood grew 
warmer, but the Empress, riding with 
wonderful pluck, kept her position bravely, 
and though in the deep going she one time 
dropped back a bit she fought her way de- 
terminedly into the front rank, taking all 
her fences at a smart pace and climbing 
none of them. She astounded most ot those 
in the bunt, and more than sustained the 
reputation which she enjoys of being one 
of the straigh'est women acruss country that 
ever raised a flail. The E apress was al- 
ways in the front rank, riding with a rather 
yoy ss but she was on a horse who 
oes not know the way to put a foot astray, 
and I expect to find Bonian carrying Her 
Majesty very frequently during the next 
few weeks. Her Majesty struck me as 
having & most magnificent p 
ful and easy to elegance, while her 
bands are as fine as any that ever held the 
ribbons Domino performed his part of 
the day's doings in a manner that well 
pleased his distinguished burdem of 142 
pounds, which is Her Majesty's exact riding 
weight.’’ 





Acts oF PaRLiaAMENT.—It was an old 
theory that the Acis of the English Parlia- 
ment, like deeds, should consist of a sin 

sentence. It required the authority “ 
statute in 1850 to allow from that 





an Irish hunting country, and if this after- 
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BY P. H. D. 





and waili make too much of life— 
beh ag be is prone to touch its tuneless 


strin, 
Nor sirixes the chord which truest pleasure 
Losing the grace of song for discord’s strife. 


oan of sorrow rises from the breast 
TO ‘youth and beauty, while God's anthems 


Bet ef 

rest. 

Choosing os gloom, albeit the sunshine’s 
Drinking the wormwood though the wine is 
rrom smooth green ways to tangied paths, 

Self.led, forsake the day and seek the night. 

Woe’s saddened chant—the burthen of the 
“All iife ia barren,” is the low refrain, 

That charms the spirit with m-todioas pain, 


And drowns the clang of Duty'’s martiai 
chime. 


The Unknown Knight. 


BY M. M. BD. 











during the fifteenth ceatury. The beau- 

fal young Marie de Valois, mistress of a 

hundred cities, was held in semi captiv- 

ity in her palace by her own subjects. 

Her secret correspondence with the King 
of France concerning her marriage with the 
Dauphin had been discovered and this was 
the result. Her household was dismissed 
by the burghers and one maid, Jacqueline 
de Brienne, allowed her. 

For some time it had been thus and none 
were permitted to see her without an order 
from her own Council. But one night a 
stranger koight had called and finding some 
way to overcome the stern janitor’s scru- 
ples, he had been admitted to the presence 
of the royal lady. 

In the interview which took place he told 
her he had heard of her sorrows, and that 
he had come to offer her assistance. He was 
a strikingly handsome youth of about twenty 
three and the princess felt a thrill of joy as 
she watched his handsome face and listened 
to his promises of fealty. 

“Do not rap to your oppressors, my 
eo were his parting words, ‘‘have hope 
and courage, and rest assured you shall see 

Max Thurdank again.”’ 

There was something strange and uncon- 
ventional in her thus receiving a stranger, 
but in her sorrow and distress of mind she 
knew not what todo. For the burghers of 
the city had now taken the matter of her mar- 
riage into their own hands, fixed upon the 
bridegroom, and sent for their leige lady to 
inform her of their decision. 

There were at that moment several aspir- 
ants to the hand of Marie de Valois, the 
most prominent the Prince de Cleves and 
the Duc de Gueldres; the first an excsed- 
ingly handsome man, but deficient in in- 
tellect; the second a man of middle age, a 
monster of cruelty, even in that lawless 
time, and at this moment in prison at Cour- 
trai for the murder of his own father. It 
was this man upon whom the astute Coun- 
cil of Ghent had fixed as a fitting husband 
for their beautiful young mistress, and had 
already sent an embassy to Courtrai to re- 
lease the prisoner and conduct him with all 
honor to Ghent. 

‘Surely ye would not compel me to marry 
against my will ?’’ exclaimed Marie in a 
tone of horror, as she glanced appealingly 
round the assembly for one friendly face. 
‘Surely ye who have daughters of your own 
do not join in this iniquitous scheme. B 
your love for them I beseech you to thin 
better of it!’’ she went on imploringly, her 
beautiful eyes filling with tears, and her 
heart sinking at the threatening glances. 
‘Ah, messieurs, had my brave father been 

alive ye had not ventured even to name that 
Wicked and unscrupulous man to me.”’ 
_ It was an unfortunate speech, recalling as 
itdid to the minds of the council the some- 
what arbitrary, and not always over just 
dealings of Charles the Bold with his turbu. 
lent subjects of Ghent. The poor young 
duchess was assailed with a storm of up- 
braidings and insolent menaces. All the 
spirit of Marie’s martial ancestors flashed 
into fire at these threats. For some min- 
utes she sat in silentscorn, her bosom swel- 
ling with indignation, her fair face flushing. 
At sength, rising in her seat, she waved her 
hand for silence, and with her slight figure 
drawn up, and her stately head raised, she 
cried, in defiant tones: 

“I scorn your threats and hold ye in 
contempt. Helpless and alone as I am, I 
defy you. I tell you that, sooner than be- 
Come the bride of the ruffflan Duc de Guel. 
dres, I will ally myself to the very lowest 
and meanest in the city—aye, even to the 
very armorer that works beneath my win- 
dow. , Jacqueline, this discussion be. 
seems me not; we will retire.’’ 
omen. with flashing eyes, and a glance of 
ey displeasure round the assembly, 

Bee duchess quitted the room. 
bel ut though she carried herself so bravely 
Ney the council, when Marie once reached 
Sr Own apartments she threw herself on 


|: was in Belgium, in the city of Ghent, 





jecture, but no solution they could imagine 


body of followers would short! a 
Ghent: and a command was given toes the 
a: ayn» yo“ in readiness to 

ve hims speentinn t his tion 
as her intended ae on 

Outraged and indignant the poor ng 
duchess passed a sleepless night, sod vest 
in the morning with haggard cheeks and 
weary eyes. 

‘“‘Jacqueline,’’ she said, with aad smile, 
“I way be weak and incredulous, but yet I 
hope that the stranger knight hath, indeed, 
the power to help one whom even heaven 
itself seems to have abandoned.’’ 

*I would stake my honor onthe knight's 
good faith,’’ said Jacqueline. 

The day wore on, evening approached, and 
then with every moment fled a portion of the 
hope—vague it is truae—which sustained her. 
To add to her distress another message 
came from the council expressive of their 
expectation that all was prepared for the be- 
trothal ceremony on the morrow. 

With straining eyes Marie stationed her- 
self at the window, and watched the sun as 
it crept lower and lowerin the West, the 
long beams resting in erimsop radiance on 
the delicate tracery and fretwork of the 
spireof Notre Dame. The last shatt of 
light rested on the famed golden dragon, 
quivered, and vanished, and the gray twi- 
light crept over the city. 

Marie turned from the casement, ber last 
hope gone. 

‘Oh, Jacqueline!’ she cried, bursting in. 
to a passion of tears, ‘‘I am lost, lost, aban- 
doned by heaven and by man!”’ 

‘Hush, madam, oh, hush!'’ cried Jacque 
line, as she strove to soothe the hysterical 
weeping by caresses and gentle words. 

Suddenly a wild clamor broke out in the 
street below, cries and screams, mingled 
with hoarse shouts of command. 

Jacqueline rushed to the window, threw 
it open, and leant out. 

The street was filled with a tumultuous 
crowd, tossing and swaying hither and 
thither, torches blazed and flickered, swords 
were drawn, and spears glinted in the wan- 
ing light; cries ot ‘‘Treasen! treason!’’ 
“The duke! the duke!’’ “Cut him dowan!”’ 
mingled with wild hurrahs of delight, rose 
in the air; while the crown surged to and 
tro, pressing now up, now down, the street, 
as if uncertain whence came the source of 
the uproar. 

‘It isthe Duc de Gueldres,’’ said Marie, 
faintly. ‘‘Ohb, Jacqueline, what shall I 
do?’ 

‘No, I do aot think it is,’’ said Jacque 
line, leaning further out of the window, 
while the uproar on the street grew louder 
every moment. 

In a few minutes, forcing their way 
through the midst of the melee, appeared a 
body of armed men on horseback, led by a 
stately figure mounted on a coal-black 
charger. He wasencased in a magnificent 
suit of silver armor, as flexible as silk; a 
black scarf, on which the cross of Burgund 
was embroidered, was crossed over his 
breast, and a light silver morion, witha 
bunch of marigolds as a badge, rested on 
his head. An esquire in crimson and gold 
carried a banner, richly emblazoned, behind 
him. 

He reined in his spirited Arabian as he 
neared the window outof which Marie was 
leaning. A flaming torch flared up at the 
moment, and threw a vivid light full upon 
him. 

He took off the silver morion and bowed 
to his horse's mane, and Marie recognized 
in the stately mien and courtly gesture of 
the mail clad warrior the stranger knight, 
Max Theurdank. 

Spurring his horse through the crowd, he 
came close up under the window. 

“Said I not I would do and dare every- 
thing for thee?’ he cried, looking up with 
an eloquent glance at the lovely young 


duchess. ‘‘When thou art at liberty, fair 
lady, what guerdon may the wandering 
knight, Max Theurdank, claim from Marie 
de Valois ?’’ 


‘‘He can ask nothing that will not be 

nted him,”’ said Marie in a low voice, 
and blushing crimson beneath his impas- 
sioned glance. 

‘Perhaps he may crave more than thou 
dreamest,’’ returned the knight with a smile. 
‘Farewell, lady, for a brief space; yet a lit- 
tle while, and I will be with thee once 
more.”’ 

He bowed again, and with another elo- 
quent glance passed on his way. 

Unable to comprehend the scene, or its 
bearing on herown fate, Marie retired into 
the room, there to discuss with Mademoiselle 
de Brienne the mysterious reappearance of 
the knight and the curious behavior of the 
crowd. They wearied themselves with con- 


appeared at all likely. 


la aera her ogsmanaivenen, Som Fred 
of marriage with his son, the Archduke 
Maximilian. This wasa in every 
way to the Gan and those 
fickle citizens were willing. at a moment's 


date for the hand of their liege lady. 
Marie received the proposal with unutter- 
able delight True she had 


tector, one able and willing to stand between 
her and her uoraly subjects. 

Half an hour afterwards, radiant with 
beauty and happiness, magnificently attired, 
and seated in state in her reception room, 
Marie awaited the coming of the young 
Archduke. 

The doors were thrown open, and pre- 
ceded by ushers, and surrounded by a bril- 
liant escort of knights and nobles, appeared 
® siately figure clad in silver armor. His 
face sparkled with triumph, bis eyes half. 
mischievously, halfiriumphantly, sought 
the sweet face of his destined bride, and 
Marie de Valois recognized in the stranger. 
knight, Theurdank, her hero of many a 
girlish dream, the Archduke Maximilian. 





THE THUGS OF HIS DOSTAN. 


ITHIN oe By the sect of mur 
derers called Phansigars, or Thugs, 
intested different parts of India; 
and itis doubiful ir they are yet 
exterminated. They lived in communities, 
and subsisted by systematic plans of depre- 
dation and butchery. Their universal prac- 
tice was first to stangle, and then to rifle 
their victims. They never allowed one of a 
party attacked, however numerous it might 

, lo escape, except boys of a tender age, 
whom they spared in order to train dhem 
to their own nefarious pursuits. The gang 
usually consisted of from ten w filly. 
Emerging from their haunts they some- 
umes perlormed long journeys, being ab 
sent from home many muathbs, and prow'ed 
along the eastern and western coasts, to 
Hyderabad and Cape Comorian. In general, 
however, they did not roam to such a dis. 
tance, but made one or two excursions every 
year. Their victims were almost exclusively 
travellers whom they fell in with on the 
road. Every gang had its serder or leader, 
who directed its movements. Of a numer- 
ous gang, some usually remained at home, 
while the rest were enga in the work of 
pillage and murder. hose who went 
abroad were often divided into separate pa 
ties of ten or filteen persons, who either 
followed each other at some distance, or, 
the parties taking different routes, they met 
at an appointed place in advance; measures 
being atthe same time taken to secure & 
speedy junction of the gang, when requi- 
site, for the purpose of attacking several 
travellers at once. Different gangs eome- 
times acted in concert, occasionally appris- 
ing one another of the approach of travel- 
lers, whose destruction promised a rich 
booty. The Thugs had the appearance of 
ordinary inoffensive travellers, and seldom 
assumed any particular disguise. They in- 
= not unirequently pretended to be tra- 

ers. 

They were accustomed to wait at choul- 
tries on high roads, or near to towns where 
travellers were wont to rest. They arrived 
at such places and entered towns and villa- 
ges in straggling parties of three or four 
persons, appearing to meet by accident, and 
to have had no previous acquaintance. On 
such occasions, some of the gangs were em- 
ployed as emissaries to collect information, 
oe especially to learn if any persons with 
property in their possession were about w 
undertake a journey. 

They were often accompanied by children 
of ten years of age and upwards, who, 
while they performed menial offices, were 
initiated into the horrid practices of the 
Thugs, and contributed to prevent suspicion 
of their real character. 

Skilled in the arts of deception, they en- 
tered into conversation, and insinuated 
themselves, by obsequious attentions, into 
the confidence of travellers of all descrip- 
tions, to learn from them whence they 
came, whither and for what purpose they 
were journeying, and what property they 
possessed. Wen they determined, after 
obtaining such information as they deemed 
requisite, to attack a traveller, they usually 
proposed to him, under the specious plea 
of mutual safety, or for the sake of society, 
to travel with him; and if he accepted, his 
doom was sealed. 

TE — 
The capital invested in all the railroads 
of the glube exceed $15 500 000 000. These 
roads,according to the statistics of Professor 
Neumann Spailart, require 62,000 locomo 
tives, 112 000 passenger carriages and 1 500 
000 good trucks. Annually 1 600 000 000 
tons ot merchendise and 1 500 000 000 pas 
sengers afe conveyed by these means of 
transit. 





Mme. Gerster says Loagfcilow's face is 
just what she always imagined it to be, and 
adds that be taixs itaiian, Freach and Ger- 
man beautifully. 








They were not kept long in suspense. In 
less than om hour 4 very humble deputation 


Scinulig and West 


a. ~ ote ‘oe a oe 
Vor wares, may be removed Ot oves by wiping 
the surface with arag wes with aqus is 
and withoat the troubie of rubbing. 


Son Enotes. —An 


contrived abroad in whicn.by a 
rors, the rays of the sua are s0 





has been 
of mir- 
tiltged as to 


oreate heate to steam (or mo- 
uve power, thus away with the neces. 
sity of fuel. 


Ixcomsustiste Garnments.—A 
chemist nas lately discovered a salt which may 
be mixed with staroh, so that ladies’ dresses, 
laces, etc., mav be readered ino mouastibie A 
drees may be injared by ooming in contact 
with fame, but will never take Gre, 


So.rps in Taz Boor —Oaly one teath of 
the haman body ts sottd matter, A dead bod 
weighing one hundred aad twenty poan 
wasd inanoven until all motstare was 
@xpelied.and ite weight was reduced to tweive 
yosase. Bygyptian maamties’ bodies are 

noroaghly «irted. They asaaliy weign aboat 
seven pounds. 


Paras Lumezr —A Western 
has sucouvssiuliy invented a process 
ing paper lumber at naif the cost of 
ber. It 1s made of straw, pulped and 
under heavy pressure; chemicals in it 
vent it from barning at ali aad ities not affacied 
by water ; can be sawed and as ao 

her lumber,and can be handsomely finished, 
polished, or marbled 


It is said that the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberiand were watcned oy German deteo- 
tive officers from the moment they landed at 
Lubecw until they reached Austrian territory; 
and that nh my eonty ceased upon the 
vigorons p of t Enelien Ambacemor 
at Boriin against such an indigaity toa Prince 
of tne Knglish royal family aod « sister of tae 
Princess of Wales. 


A Sunstirute ror Pens ann Inx.— 
A Gerwan scientist nas invented a pencil 
which is said to serve eve por of ink 
and pencils. H+ bas named it the yp | 
Ink, and its work, it is claimed, can be copied, 
and yet does not fade in the sunlight as do 
the antiine inks, Itis a compound of chro- 
miuin salt and logwood ex prepared in 
certain exact proportions, and the writing is 
_“ to dry quickly and to be almost inefface- 
able. 


Tas Vevociry or Trarne.~—The swing. 
ing motion of railway oars is now ingenio 
ulllized as an indicator of the velucity o 
trains, the arrangement to that end being as 
follows: Within acase ciook-work is fixed, 
which causes a large horizontal plate once ino 
twelve hours. On the plate « disk of paper is 
neld by @ spring, the border being divided 
into hours and minutes. The point ofa pencil, 
which is attached Lo the two springs and 8 pen- 
dulum, plays on the paper. ulfers below tne 
box communicate the motion of the car to the 

ndluam, so that the psnct! makus a sigzag 
ine round the paper ; on removing the latter, 
the rate of traveling may be stadied. 


Harm and Garden. 


SUPERPHOSrHATE —A small quantity of 


superphosphate dropped upon potatoes n 
planting Increases the yield, is a 
against worms and insects, by waich scab an 


otner diseases are produced. 

Frenca Garpens.—Throughout France 
gardening is practicaily taught in the primary 
and elementary schools, There are at present 
28,000 of these schools, each of which has a gar- 
den attached to it, and is under the care of a 
master capable ot imparting a knowledge of 
the principles of horticulture. 


Bone FKLONs.—As soon as the palsation 
whion tadicates the disease is felt, pat directly 
over thespot a ny blister about the sige of a 
thumb nell, ana jet it remain for six hours, at 
the expiration of which time, directly under 
the surtace of the biister a A seen the felon 
which can be instantly taken out with the 
point of a needle or « lancet. 


Harrowina Winter Gram Crors.— 
The barrowing of all winter grain crops in 
the spring, ls recommended by some writer. 
Just as s00n asthe ground is dry enough to 
get on in the spring, run the harrow scross 
Lhe wheat andthe rye fieids. Don't be atraid 
of harrowing too much or paliing the grain 
out. Kun the barrow along the drill rows, 
and tm n back again: or. if you run frat down 
aod then across, so much the better. The til- 
lering of both wheatand rye will more than 
make up for any plants destroyed. After bar- 
rowing, sow the grass seed, clover and timo- 
thy of the usual quantities; after which xo 
over your fields with the roller, and you will 
not only be surprised at your grain crop, but 
willbe even more at your fall clever in the 
atubble. 


Ovp Froir Cans.—Perhaps one of the 
most appropriate uses of an old frait can that 
can be devised is to make it contribute to the 
rowth of new fruitto fill new cans. Thin ts 
one in the following manner: The can is 
pierced with one or more pin holes, and then 
sunk in the earth near the roots of the straw- 
berry or tomato or other plants, The pin 
boles are to be of such size that when the can 
is flied with water the fuid can only escape 
int the ground very slowly. Thus @ quart 
can, properly arranged, will extend its irriga- 
tion Wo the plant through a period of several 
days; the can ia then refilled. Practical trials 
ot this metnod of irrigation leave no doabt of 
its success. Piants tuus watered Aourish and 
yield the most boanteous returns throughout 
the longest d hts. Io all warm localities. 
where water Is scarce, the planting of oid 
fruit cans as bere indicated will be found 
profilabie as # regular gardening operation. 


SoLe Broist aNp Gravel. —Accidents 
frequently occar Ww the twet of horses from 
their striking tuem forcibiy upon stones and 
otner bard subsiances. Pressure of the shoe 
apon the sole is the occasiona! cause of bruises 
of that part of tbe foot; and tender heeis more 
frequently arise from bruises than from any 
Other cause. For treatment, if pus is secreted 
within tne hool—which zy be discovered by 
the acute pain caused by a light tap of a bam- 
mer on that part of the boof ander which the 
matter is siluated—the hoof must be cut 
through, that the matier may escape, asit will 
gradually work ite way upward and make its 
appearance at the top of the hoof, thus ren- 
dering the treatment more dificult. Alter the 
mal lor & capes through the opening eo made, 
trro@w in an tojection of sulphaie of ziuc ta 
solui}a, one drachm toa pintof water. For 
lu- treatment will be the same as receum- 
mended inquitter. Gavel sometimes works 
foto these wounds, which wm st always be re 








moved, and the parts carefuliy washed. 
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PROURASTINATION. 


[T\HERE is a proverb which says, ‘“What 
cua be done at any time is never done,”’ 
and which applies especially to a clase 

who have become slaves to the habit of pro 

crastination, the habitual postponing of 
everything that they are not compelled by 
necessity © do immediately. Now delays 
are not only damaging to present prospects, 
but they are destructive of ultimate success, 

A dilatory mao is not to be depended upon. 

The slightest pretext is sufficient for him to 

disappoint you. If an employe, the sooner 

he is discharged the greater the advantage 
tw theemployer. There are those who may 
prag@l¥p-be called ‘‘afternoon men."’ They 
are always busy getting ready to go Ww 
work. Inthe morning they walk around, 
carefully inspect their duties, and say, 

**Pleaty to do today. I must go to work 

this aflernoon.’’ About three o'clock they 

survey what they have not done, and ex 
claim, ‘‘One thing and another have pre 
vented me from making any headway to- 
day. 1')l leave it and begin bright and ear'y 
to-morrow morning.”’ Oue day with them 
is simply the reflection of another. There 
is nothing accomplished in a whole life, and 
their western sun overtakes them and finds 
no preparation for the wants and infirmities 
of age. There is nothing to look back upon 
but squandered time. One hour's exercise 
in the morning loosens the muscles of the 
limbs, sets the blood dancing in the veins, 
and fits a man physically and mentally for 
the day's activity; while one hour's slotb 
after breakfast produces a torpor from 
which it is almost impossible to rally. 
ccpokateipbedelitipsicnn 

It would be hard to define common sense 
in its best meaning, but it is not so difficult 
to discover its popular acceptation. Roughly 
speaking, of course, most people's ideas of 
the common sense view of any matter is 

their own view, but this definition is but a 

poor one to offer to the would-be Solon. 

Here is a more practical one: Try to find 

out the opinion which will grate least on 

the feelings of the greater number. It is 
certain that you cannot please everybody, 
and it is equally certain that if yeu entirely 
please some, you will entirely displease oth- 
ers, but if you displease al! as little as you 
possibly can, although you may not acquire 
a reputation for great talent, you will prob- 
ably be credited with common sense, and 
you may likely enough, in course of time, 
attain the high bonor of becoming an ar- 
biter and referee. In fact, you wil! proba- 
bly prove a useful machine for the striking 

Of mean averages. The man is universally 

honored who is so unenthusiastic, so unim- 

so unimpassioned, that he may 
safely be trusted, by all sides and parties, 
to deliver on any subject one of those incon- 
sistent and compromise opinions known as 
impartial judgments. 


a 





SANCTUM CHAT. 

It is said to be quite comical to see the fa- 
mous cemposer and leader, Strauss, lead 
the orchestra. Healways begins with per- 
fect calm and composure, but becoming ani- 
mated by his own strains, he first quivers 
all over, and then prancés, and finally 
dances wildly in time to the music. As his 
gyrations are performed on a space of about 
three feet square, the effect is exceed- 
ingly laughable. 


Tue familiar belief that cleanliness is 
next to godliness, is not a part of the Af- 
ghan creed, for they are said to be s very 
unclean people. They have such an abhor 
rence of water that they never bring it in 
contact with their bodies. Being Moham- 
medans, they are bound to do certain ablu- 
tions by their faith; but they find substitutes 
which are allowed instead of water. There 
is one tribe who are said to get three new 
garments only in their lifetime—the gar- 
ment being in each case a blanket. The 
first is given at birth, the second when they 
are married, and the third when they die. 
Each blanket is understuod to have been 
ceaselessly worn till events entitle the 
wearer to & new one. 


A REPORT just issued by the director of 
the statistical department of the municipal- 
ity of Berlin shows that the dwellings ot 
the poor in that city are now ina much 
worse state than they were fourteen years 
ago. In 1861 the number of dwellings up 
one pair of stairs was 262 per thousand ; it 
is now 207, while the underground dwell- 
ings have increased from 92 to 102 per thou- 
sand, afid those without kitchens from 69 
to 281 per thousand. In the most expensive 
quarter of the town (the Konigeplatz) the 
average rent of a dwelling is 2592 marks, 
and of a room 476 marks, The cheapest 
quarter is the wedding district, where the 
average rent is 190 marks fora room. The 
average reats for the whole of Berlin are— 
for an apartment on the ground floor, 258 
marks; on the entresol, 214; on the first floor, 
2:35; on the second floor, 199; on the third, 
170; on the fourth, 143; on the fifth, 116; 
under the roof, 129; underground, 157 
Nearly 120000 people live underground, 
an@0,000 of them are lodged at such a 
depth below the surface that the atmos- 
phere is dangerous to life. Of the 940 571 
inhabitants of Berlin about 10.000 live in 
dwellings where a fire cannot be lighted. 
an 426 000 in dwellings where one room 
only cay be warmed. 


We find that the efforts of temperance re- 
formers are turned much more than for 
merly towards introducing some substitute 
for alcohol. Failing in the direct attack 
they are attempting a flank movement. 
There is now manufactured to meet in part 
these demands a series of wrated waters 
which equal many wines in delicacy of fla- 
vor. Ales and beers with an inappreciable 
amount of alcohol, and wines from unfer- 
mented grapes are also made, and form 
agreeable drinks, which may, to some ex- 
tent, satisfy the demands of vocial occa- 
sions. For the weariness that follows mus 
cular or mental exertion, the best things are 
food and rest. If drinks are craved, how- 
ever, we have in thin oatmeal, or Liebeg’s 
extract of meat, foods which enter the cir 
culation so rapidly that their effect is com- 
parable to that of alcohol. These, it is sug- 
gested, may be wrated and made endurable 
by various additions. Tea, and especially 
coffee, are also available and useful in these 
cases. For the reforming drunkard bitter 
infusions may be of service in addition to 
the drinks already mentioned It seems 
possible that some advance may be made by 
temperance reformers through efforts in 
this direction, and tince, asa rule, man is 
better without alcohol, they should have 
phe help of the medical profession. 


Tue French flag has seen many changes. 
It was in 498 that Clovis, the first king of 
France, took for his standard the cope of St. 
Martin. Under Philip Augustus the royal 
standard was white, embroidered with 
golden lilies. Charles VI carried a blue 
standard, divided at the middle by a white 
cross. Louis XIV revived the white stand- 
ard, which in 1789 gave place to the tri- 
color. Its origin is curious. Camillé Des 
moulins having snatched a poplar leaf from a 
tree in the gardens of the Palais Royal, held 


it aloft as a rallying point, and suggested 
green as the national color. But it was then 








remembered that the livery of Count d’Ar- 
toils, the most unpopular member of the 

family, was of that color. 
4 resolved’ to take the colors of the city 
of Paris, red and blue, which _— 
figured in popular movements, and between 
these was inserted the royal white preserved 
by the National Guard of Paris. The tri- 
color was adopted with enthusiasm. After 
the fall of the Bastile, Baily and Lafayette 
solemnly offered to Louis XVI, in the great 
hall of the Hotel de Ville, the tricolor 
cockade. Under the restoration (1814) the 
white flag with the lilies came back again. 
It disappeared during the hundred days, and 
reappeared in 1830, surmounted by the 
Gallic cock,and carrying the device, Laberte, 
Ordre Public. 


To cause two adjacent mines to produce 
$100 000 a day is a tremendous feat, but to 
continue this production through weeks and 
months requires an extraordinary amount 
of forethought and endurance among those 
in charge. In the bonanza mines the work 
goes on a third of a mile below the surface 
of the earth. Hundreds of men go down into 
the depths daily. It is a transition in afew 
moments from the bitter climate of a north- 
ern winter to the sweltering heat of a tropi- 
ca] summer, and this repeated change only 
the hardiest constitution can bear. There 
are drifts so hot in the mines that old min- 
ers can scarcely enter them. It is a dead, 
dull, suffocating heat. Often there is not 
the slightest ventilation. The workmen are 
almost naked, and the perspiration trickles 
down their brawny limbs in streams. Tons 
of ice are consumed hourly. Many a man 
of herculean build and magnificent 
physique falls in the depths through sheer 
physical exhaustion, and the enervating in- 
fluences of the surroundings ba make the 
strongest man weak and short .ived. Added 
to the danger from heat is that from obnox- 
ious gases. Some of these are more deadly 
than poison or the sword. Sometimes scald- 
ing hot water bursts in so suddenly that the 
miners are obliged to flee for their lives, and 
to remedy the flow months of patience and 
labor are required. The pumping apparatus 
of the honanza mines has cost princely for- 
tunes in its construction and repairs. 


A cvunrrovs list might be made of the 
strange methods employed in transmitting 
many important historical messages. The 
intelligence which enabled Cyrus to over- 
throw the Median Monarchy was conveyed 
in the body of a hare sent him as a pres- 
ent. The instigator of the Ionian revolt 
against Persia sent his agent, a trusty slave, 
with verbal orders to shave his head, when 
the necessary instructions appeared traced 
on the skin beneath. During Mohamed’s 
wars letters of this kind were frequently 
plaited in the long hair of the female slaves. 
The medieval fashion of writing in ink, 
which only becomes visible when held to 
the fire is well known; but Cardinal Riche- 
lieu surpassed even this by device of a des 
patch whose alternate lines made an entirely 
different sense from that of the letter as a 
whole. One of the French chiefs of the 
Fronde war concealed an important letter 
in a roasted crab. Warren Hastings, when 
blockaded in Benares by Cheyte Sing, ap- 
prised the English army of his situation by 
despatches written upon rolled-up slips of 
parchment, which his messengers carried in 
their ears instead of quills usually worn 
there. The letter which recalled General 
Kaufman to the relief of Samarcand, when 
besieged by the Bokhariotes in June, 1868, 
was stitched up in the sandal of a loyal na- 
live. It is even stated—though the story 
certainly savors of a Munchausenism—that 
a French spy, in 1870, carried a photo- 
graphic despatch through the German lines 
in the hollow of one of his false teeth. 


Ir has been said that one of the most im 
portant social accomplishments is that of 
entering a room gracefully; but to our 
mind that of leaving one easily and judi- 
ciouly is to be preferred. It is painfnl to 
see people anxious to beat a retreat from a 
call or visit, and yet apparently as unable 
to escape as rats in a trap, although noth- 
ing bars their egress, and all persons con. 
cerned would gladly dispense with their 
company. The art or science of departure, 
both from localities and positions, is worth 
studying in great as well as little matters. 
To understand when to bring to an ends 
morning call or a public career requires, in 
@ lesser or greater degree, the exercise of 
the same faculty. No visitor is likely to be 
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popular who has not the tact’ leave at the 
proper time a house at which he may be 
staying. One of the greatest difficulties in 
bidding farewell to a host is to comvey to 
him the impression that you have enjoyed 
yourself. Expressions of thanks’ for « 
pleasant visit are apt to have a stereotyped 
and conventional ring about them. A hos- 
pitable man likes to know that his friends 
have been happy, but when each of them 
mutters a sort of little grace on his depart- 
ure, he feels that they are but paying him 
an ordinary social compliment, tor he knows 
that they thank their entertainers ‘when- 
ever they go as regularly aa they tip the ser- 
vants. Indeed we once heard of an absent 
aod nervous man who, as he was getting 
into the carriage which was to convey him 
to the station, inadvertently tipped his host, 
and thanked the butler for his pleasant visit. 


Between the ages of forty-five and sixty 
& man who has properly regulated bin 
may be considered in thé prime of Hits 
matured strength of constitution renders 
him almost impervious to an attack of dis- 
ease, and experience has given soundness to 
his judgment. His mind is resolute, firm 
and equal; all his functions are in the high- 
est order; he assumes mastery over his busi- 
ness, buils up a competence on the founda 
tion he has laid in early manhood, and 
passes through a period of life attended by 
manyegratifications. Having gone a year 
or two over sixty, he arrives at a standstill, 
Bat athwart this is the viaduct called the 
turn of life, which, if crossed in safety, 
leads to the valley of ‘‘old age,’’ round 
which the river wiads, and then beyond, 
without boat or causeway, to effect his pas- 
sage. The bridge is, however, generally 
constructed of fragile material, and it de- 
pends upon how it is trodden whether it 
bend or break. Gout and apoplexy are in 
the vicinity to waylay the traveler, and 
thrust him trom the pass; but let him gird 
up his loans and provide himself with a 
fitter staff, and trudge on in safety and with 
perfect composure. To quit metaphor, ‘‘the 
turn of life’ is a turn either into a pro- 
longed walk, orinto the grave. Thesystem 
and powers having reached the utmost ex- 
pansion now begin either to close like a 
flower at sunset, or break down at once. 
One injudicious stimulant, a single fatal ex- 
citement, may force it beyond its strength, 
while a careful supply of props and the 
withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant 
will sustain it in beauty and vigor until 
night has entirely set. 

A STEAMER to cross the Atlantic in five 
days is in progress of construction in Eng- 
land by the sons of the late millionaire 
Winans, of Baltimore, both of whom are 
engineers of distinction. One spindle- 
shaped steamer, 508 feet longer than the 
Great Eastern, or 1,200 feet in length, is al- 
ready designed and to be built. It will 
have engines of 100,000 horse power, and 
will be propelled by twin-screws under the 
after quarter of the vessel. The mean speed 
ot this vessel is expected to be over twenty 
nautical, or twenty three statute, miles an 
hour. She is to have a tower 150 feet high, 
containing in part staterooms looking out 
on circular balconies, but having within a 
hollow cylinder extending vertically 
throughout its entire length, and traversed 
by an immense weight, susceptible of being 
adjusted at any desired height. This is an 
invention of Mr. William L. Winans, and 
the effect that it produces upon the motion 
of the vessel is precisely the reverse of that 
which one would most readily-infer. When 
*‘scaled’’ to a proper height in proportion to 
the ‘‘beat’’ or motion of the waves prevail- 
ing, it absolutely prevents all rolling. The 
great length of this steamer will prevent 
pitching, so that, presuming it justifies the 
claims and expectations of the inventors, it 
should be very advantageous for purposes 
of ocean travel. That it will revolutionize 
ocean travel is the conviction of Messrs. 
Winans, and on that conviction they have 
expended millions, and are about to expend 
still more, it being their intention to con- 
struct three other similar vessels as soon #6 
that described shall have been successfully 
operated. The estimated cost of conmstruc- 
tion of these vessels is one million’ sterling 
each, and it is confidently believed by the 
Messrs. Winans, and many of their friends, 
that they will accomplish the passage of the 
Atlantic in less than six days, at all séasons 
and in spite of any weather which has been 





known as yet on that ocean. 
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BY STRATFORD DS REDOLIFFS. 


— 
tin May’s reviving bloom,when 
raptare 
There's nought ip Sammer’s boundless glow, 
when plenty crowns the a 
Like that soft hoar whose dying enrich 


ed 
and eo 4 for holier thought the dreams 


of mirth and love. 


's nough 
Ther arts 10 


‘Tis not the pensive maid alone that feels the 


wer, 
meg oe One hears & moan in each de- 


o ne bower : 
the wild inbabitants of air give witness of the 


ipet the mind that notes untouch’d their 
ling’ring last farewell. 


Aloft in many . a they wheel, and test th’ 
° 
ews to climes unknown their long 
ncharted course, 
A guide within each flatt’ring breast sustains 


the feeble wing 
And e008 the autumnal gale for them o'ertakes 


the flight of spring. 


Then tell me, thou ! whose eyes can read the 
world’s mysterious pian, 

when Nature beckons O’er the grave, why 
sbrinks the soul of man f 

Why clin he to = earthly shore, when all 
its charma are fown, 

Why turns he from a brighter land which 
faith can make his own f 


THE TWO SIBYLS. 


BY EB. L. 58. 


CHAPTER L 
Hs is a letter for Mr. Cameron, Ro- 


Nor 











sie. He says it will bea t pleas- 

ure to Mrs. Cameronand him if my 

friend Miss Dews will accompany 
me to Glenach, and they hope her society 
will reconcile me to its dullness and seclu- 
sion.’’ 

“It is really very good of them to take 
me on your A Ba 0 I Lily, and we 
must try to put a little life into the old place 
and the old people.”’ 

‘Mrs. Cameron is m ardian’s mother, 
and, I fancy, is an old ; but he is not 
old, at least not very old—a little over 
thirty.”’ 

“Well, that is not young, at any rate, 
but not too old to tease and flirt with. Now, 
fair Lily, do not shake your wise head and 
begin a lecture, because I cannot listen to 
itnow. In one week we shall be free, able 
to go out and in when we like—to sit, walk, 
skip, run, as the spirit moves us.’’ 

‘And think of the heather and the woods 
in exchange for Inverness Terrace and the 
Bayswater Road.”’ 

“And we shall dine in English, and 
breakfast without the accompaniment of 
text and collect; won't it be splendid ?’’ 

The lively and excitable Rose caught 
Lily by the waist, and waltzed round the 
room till both sank exhausted on the floor. 
Lily was the first to speak, and her voice 
was somewhat sad. 

“It is delightful to think that we shall be 
free, but I feel a little sorry to leave school. 
It is different tor you; in a few weeks you 
will have your father and mother, you will 
have home. But for me there is no home; 
and here we are all equal, and I do not feel 
itso much.”’ ioe 

Rose raised her head from Lily’s lap, and 
threw her arms around her friend. 

“Lily dear, my home is to be yours too; 
you are my dear sister. Thereis only one 
diflerence between us, and there lenvy you; 
you are a great heiress, and everybody will 
worship the beautiful rich Miss Montgom- 
ery.”’ 

‘Yes, for her money; I never can be sure 
that anybody will love me for myself. And 
Rosie, if I could only ch®nge places with 
you, and make Mrs. Cameron or anybody 
love me!"’ 
Rose sprang to her feet and clapped her 
hands. 
“I have it, I have it!"’ 
Lily looked at her in wonder. 
_“‘Have you ever seen your guardian or 
his mother ?’’ 
‘No; why?” 
., ‘Then I shall go to Glenach as the heiress 
Sibyl Montgomery, and youas my friend 
Sibyl Dewsbury. It will be like acting a 
Ly sha’n tI lead them al! a preity 
Before Lily could grasp the idea, the bell 
summoned them down stairs, and inter- 
ru ee the conversation. 
..,. 26 two speakers, Sibyl] Montgomery and 
— | Dewsbury, wen the Ghildrea of 
rother officers, bern in India within a few 
Weeks of one another, baptized at the same 
on and by the same name. They spent 
; Cir early childhood together, and the con- 
Pe, In their appearance suggested their 
isinguishing names of Rose and Lily, b 
pa they were almost always called. 
; b cy were separated when sent to England; 
S Ut on the death of Dr. and Mrs. Montgom- 


ery, Mrs. , 
caphaaes Dewsbury begged that her little 


Dr. Montgomery had inherited es- 
i being her father's o. 
friend, Mr. 
ton Norval ‘Tae for of Glenach, and his 
was a chertl 
we he ve school, and his son 


joy the fun. 





tion her imagination attached to that char. 
acter. Lily laughed heartily, but begged, 
as she was going to represent her, that she 
would be more moderate. 

Lily felt a little nervous when they got 
out at the Highland station where Mr Cam- 
eron was to meet them; not so Rose. Act- 
ing was her passion, and she threw herself 
into her part with her whole heart. 

She went forward to Mr. Cameron, and 
after greeting him herself, intrgduced her 
friend Misa Dewsbury. 

The ve tee lovely, and the scenery, 
to girls fresh from school in London. They 
drove for some time along the edge of a 
beautiful lake, which was guarded on one 
side by one of the highest of the Grampian 
range. Glenach lay nestled in a wood at 
the toot of the lake, commanding its whole 
extent, backed by heath coowsel hills, and 
overlooked by the giant Ben. 

Lily was very silent during the drive, and 
it must be confessed, felt rather uncomfort- 
able at the thought of eatering the house of 
her father's friend under an assumed name. 
Mr. Cameron's conversation was princi. 
pally addressed to his supposed ward, but 
a keen observer would have noticed that 
he was much more observant of Lily. 

As evening was closing in they reached 
Glenach,and were received by Mrs Cameron 
who was an invalid, and confined almost 
entirely to her chair. She was a handsome 
old lady, and made a beautifal picture with 
h:r white hair braided under her snowy 
widow's cap, her fine marble-fair face lighted 
up by large dark eyes, and her black dress 
relieved by the softest and daintiest of In-4 
dian shawls. 

Her son introduced the two girls. After 
kissing and bidding them welcome, she said, 
turning to Mr. Cameron : 

‘Norval, I never saw either Dr. or Mrs. 
Montgomery, but from your father's de- 
scription of them, I should fancy Miss 
Dewsbury more likely to be their daughter 
than this bright little gipsy.’’ 

Lily blushed deeply, and to relieve her 
evident embarrassment, Mrs. Cameron 
turned to Kose. 

‘‘I may call you Sibyl, my dear, may | 
not? And what must I call you friend?’ 

‘“‘We are both Sibyl; buat please, Mrs. 
Cameron, you must call us by our pet 
names, Rose and Lily; we hardly know our- 
selves by any other. [ am Rose, and this is 
Lily.”’ 

ci is hardly necessary to tel] us that,”’ 
said Mrs. Cameron. ‘*The names are very 

retty and appropriate. Now, little white 

ily, run and take off your wraps, and pre- 
pare to do justice toa Highland tea. Rose, 
you must do the honors of your guardian s 
house, for you see am but a useless crip- 

le ” 
Lily pressed the slender hand she beld to 
her lips in token of sympathy and thanks, 
and received a sweet smile of acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Cameron, as he held the door 
open for them. 

Mrs. Cameron's maid showed them to her 
pretty room, and offered her assistance 
But they were too anxious to be alone w 
avail themselves of it. 

The moment the door was closed, lose 
danced up to Lily, and hugged her in an ec 
stasy of delight. a 

“Oh, Lily ! is not this delicious? Such a 
lovely place, and such a dear old lady, and 
I am very nearly in love with your—I mean 
my—guardian already. But what made 
you blush so when you were taken for 

ourself? 1 theught it was all over with our 


“Rose, I do feel that it is a shame to im- 
on that beautiful old lady; and Mr. 
Cameron's face ia 80 noble and so open that 
I am sure he will despise us both when he 
finds out.”’ 

“Now, Lily,” said Rose, as her head 
emerged from the depths of a portmanteau 
from which she was ruthlessly dragging the 
things so carefully packed by the governess, 
“do be reasonable. Can you show me any 
possible harm that can come of our esca- 
pade? Of course there is none, and that 
sober old guardian of yours will only shake 
his fatherly head and call us naughty chil- 
dren, while his mother will besorry that she 
was not in the secret, that she mi ht en- 
Besides, fair Siby!, yer 

is pled and you must not chea 
ned 5). 5 of being an heiress and 
ha heey way for a little. 
ily la 
rd ae having your own way, Rosie, 








son, she said : ° 

“Well, Norval, you have t two 
very bonny lassies to enliven the old house, 
but I fear you will find your ward rather 
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of falling in love at 

After the girls came dowa, there was an 
adjournment to the wp Mearpe: where 
substantial meal awaited ; and soon af- 
ter the travelers retired to rest. 


CHAPTER Il. 


EFORE Rose had opened her eyes next 
morning. Lily had spied the big Ben 
looking in at her with his night-cap 
on, and she sprang to the window to 

greet him. She hastened to dress, and went 
out on the lawn to admire the view. 

The house was built ona high promono- 
tory jutting into the lake; the lawn in 
front was surrounded on three sides by 
water, and the deep bank was closely 
planted with fine shrubs, through which a 
path was carefully cut, leading to the water. 
As far as the eye could reach, not a house 
was visible; which to Lily + as @ great 
charm, and she thought that she never 
could weary of such grandeur and beauty. 
She did not hear Mr. Cameron cross the 
lawn, and he stood for a minute or two 
looking, not at the scenery, but at the beau- 
tiful face before him—more beautiful thao 
he had seen, from its expression of rapt ad- 
miration. 

As he wished her pee morning, she 
turned with a sigh, as ifshe must give some 
expression to her feeling, and tears stood in 
the gray dove-like eyes that were turned 
to him. Their eyes met, and each seemed 
to catch a glimpse of the other’s heart, and 
a better understanding was established be- 
tween them than is often effected in the in- 
tercourse of years. 

Nothing could exceed the happiness of the 
iris as they wandered over the hills, or 
shed in the fine trouting stream that 

crawled in tie little glen at the side of the 
house, oOr—greatest pleasure of all—rowed 
on the lake. 

Although Mr. Cameron never doubted 
Rose's identity, his mother had very early 
a suspicion of the truth, but entering into 
the whim, she resolved not to spoil their 
sporteven by showing that she knew their 
secret. Besides that, she had her own rea- 
sons for not enlightening Norval. Her 
great wish was to see him warried befure 
she, invalid as she was, should be taken 
away, and she saw that he was every day 
becoming more attached to Rose, than 
whom she coyld not wish a better wile. 
Yet, had he a suspicion that she was Sibyl 
Montgomery, he would crush the affection 
that was filling his heart rather than expose 
himself to the imputation of marrying his 
ward from interested motives. 

Mr. Cameron was more trank with Rose 
than with Lily; as his ward she was treated 
as a child of the house, and, like a spoiled 
child, once tyrannized over all around her 
with their full consent. Still, Rose was not 
leng in discovering that she did not hold 
the first place in Mr. Cameron's affection, 
and she began to think that an addition to 
their society might be agreeable. Sbe was 
therefore quite pleased when one afternoen 
the minister of the parish called. 

In otner circumstances she would hardly 
have hailed the tev. Mr. M’Larty as an ac- 
quisition, but at least he was better than no- 
body; what wasthe use of her heirebip if 
she was not to be admired for it? 

Mr. M Larty’s appearance was not pre- 
possessing; his hair was long and lanky, 
while between it and his coat an fincom 
fortable piece of neck was visible; his shoul. 
ders, low and sloping, his back long and 
hollow; in fact, no one could exactly tell 
why, but his back was the most disagree 
able thing about him except bis perfect self 
complacency and assurance. 

But still, as Rose said, he was better than 
nobody, and she set herself to captivate 
him. 

Afier taking a glass of wine, and handin 
Rose his glass w put on the table, he agr 
to accompany Mr. Cameron and the girls 
on «0 expedition among the hills 

Rose and Lily started on their mountain 
ponies, as the distance was too great for 
them to goon foot. Norva] walked beside 
Lily, while Mr. M’Larty was so delighted 
at having the lovelyand wealthy Mise Moat- 
gomery committed to his care, that he al 





prett sure to have that at any 
aes suse submit with a good grace. 
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accustomed to ‘work, began to show 
ee ee eS ee 
Pola a ee cnet Tank, 
of as by compassion,” Rose dis- 
thing important to . Cameron, 
insisted that the should mount and 
ef coal ne ide, 3 


looking, not at Rose, but over the pays 
tail, at Norval and Lily, with a face of 
most blank amazement. 


Ruse stood at the pony’s head nearly choked 
with su laughter. 

Not g blessed (or cursed) with a 
keen sense of the ludicrous, or a very ° 
tive organization, Mr. M'Larty’s equanim- 
ity was restored when he found himself tn 
& more normal position on the pony’s back, 
and he trotied off to join Lily. 

Norval turned to remonstrate with 
but his eye following hers rested on the 
rider, who, with his feet dangling near the 
ground, and holding the bridie in both 
hands, was jogging along in a most undig- 
nified manner, and the point of Reose’s re- 
buke was considerably blunted by 
hearty laugh in which they indulged. 

Mr. M'Larty went home that night with 
a bounding on He was at ei time on 
matrimonial thoughts intent, and his 

rected to 
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and his attentions alike had been di 
a farmer's buxom daughter, whom he 
thought of raising to the proud position of 
his wife. But here was a much 
tairer face and a larger fortune, and Miss 
Montgomery evidently admired him. Well, 
he would think about it, but he should not 
be surprised if he married her. 

Meanwhile Rose was entertaining Mrs. 
Cameron with a graphic account of his 
ride. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


f \HE day following the expedition de 
acri in the last chapter was very 
wet, and despite piano and books, time 
had passed very slowly, in the draw- 

ing-room at Glenach, when Norval entered 

with a look of pleasure on his face. 

“I have just met Sir Percy Lowther, 
mother, and as the rain seemed to wei 
heavily on his spirits, I asked him to dine 
with us.”’ 

‘Tam glad, Norval; but what brings him 
here at this seasun 7”’ 

‘Ile says he was bored to death in Lon- 
don, and came down for a breath of fresh 
air. You know,'’ he added, laughing, ‘‘he is 
decidedly eligible, and perhaps he received 
too much attention.”’ 

Rose s curiosity was excited, and sittin 
on « stool at Mrs. Cameron's feet, she sa 
coaxingly : 

“Now, dear Mrs. Cameron, I wish to 
know all about Sir Percy Lowther." 

‘Well, my dear, I can satisfy you in « 
few words. [le is an English baronet, very 
nice, very rich, very tall, very good.look- 
ing, ao excellent shot, and a most delight- 
ful companion. He has rented an estate on 
which he proposes & hunt fer a year or two, 
aod bas apparently heard of your charms, 
and came down at this unusual season to 
admire them.’ 

“In that case,"’ said Rose,*‘‘Ighad better 
go sod make the most of them, as the dress- 
ing gong has sounded.’’ 

Rose was not easily pleased that evening; 
her scanty stock of evening dresses was 
turned over rather discontentedly; but wnen 
she was ready at last, she looked lovely in 
her thin white dress and bright ribbon, with 
tea-rose buds tastefully arranged in her hair 
and dress. 

Two prettier girls are seldom seen than 
the two Sibyls, and each acted asa toil to 
the other. They were very simply dressed, 
having made a few additions tw their school 
outfit, and they had not yet bound up their 
hair. Rose was slender, and rather under 
the medium height, her dark hair curled in 
heavy masses on her neck; she had dark 
lustrous eyes, now flashing with excitement, 





now sperkling with fun; while 
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tooth were visible when she laughed. 
Lily was mach taller, with neck aod arms 
white as snow; 
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was sunny browa, 
the lightest breeze 
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Percy will think me 

he would if you were 
ct There is one comfort 
1 Montgomery isa very im- 
independent of her personal 
** she added, laughing, ‘‘you 
t Miss Dewsbury, please 
rouad, and do not inter- 


the drawing-room when 
and Mrs. Cameron was 
at the slight inclination 
answer to Sir Percy's 
passed to a seat without rais 
at him, although she 

to do so. 
more affable, and it was to 
addressed himself, thus giving 
his appearance. She 
ameroa s description of 
far short of the reality, 
the requirements she had 
hero. In the mean time he 
taken up with Lily than 
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Rose was forced in self defence 
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to begin a flirtation with Norval, who liked 
the ie the other two as little as 
she . 


At dinner Rose and Norval found them- 
selves placed more to their liking. and the 
former tound Sir Percy quite as charming 
as he looked. The admiration seemed mu 
tual, and they vied with each other in spark 
ling vivacity and quickness of reparice 
They discovered in the course of the even. 
ing that they bad much sympathy in their 
musical tastes, and Sir Percy said be was 
sure their voices would go well together, if 
Mrs. Cameron would allow him to bring 
one or two duets some morning. 

Bhe, dear hospitable old lady, gave him a 
cordial invitation for all times and seasons, 
and expressed herself glad that the girls 
should Gad something to relieve the dull 
ness of Glenach. 

Rose and Lily declared that they had 
never been so happy in their lives, and they 
looked as if they spoke the truth. 

The evening was a very happy one to all, 
and Rose retired to her room with ber 
young heart swelling with the pride of con 
quest—elated at having received so much 
attention and so meny compliments from a 
man like Sir Percy. 


She threw up the window to cool her 


burning cheeks, and while she stood en 
ying the fresh evening breeze, she heard 
ercy and Norval walking along the ter 
race. Betore she could pull it down they 
were under it; she heard Sir Percy's voice. 

“I have not seen two such lovely giris 
this season, so perfectly fresh and natural, 
and not in the least jealous of one another.’ 

**You seem very impartial in your praises" 
said Norval rather crossly. ‘‘Have both 
made an equal impression on your suscepti. 
ble heart? ’ 

“Keep your temper, my frend; Iam two 
old a to spot another man’s bird, and I 
leave the lovely Lily to the attentions of one 
who can so well appreciate her. But I feel 
Sea to you for leaving the beauti 
ful piquant Rose for me to gather; and,”’ 
he added laughing, ‘‘although you despise 
money, she will be none the less precious 
because she is surrounded by golden leaves."’ 

Rose's cheeks were not much cooled by 

stand at the window. Witha cry of 

m and anger she threw herself on the 
her wounded pride fuund relief in 


had been in another part of the 
to soothe her and to learn the 
distress. Rose repeated the 
, and Lily's cheeks got rosy on 
mn account at the implication that 
cared for her, but she would not be 

the words were spoken in earnest 

were only joking, Rosy dear, as 
a little while ago when you said 
y wasadariing It was a poor 
t you know he did not intend you 
him, any more than you intended he 
bear * 


her head proudly. 

revenged, Lil. I shall do al! 
him to love me; then I sha!! 
despise him, and that if I bad 
he thinks | have, I should 
the sea rather than let him 
ot it.”’ 
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real admiration with which Rose had in- 
spired him, soon passed from Sir Percy's 
memo He teemed to be more and more 
sat that Rose’s and his voice suited 
each other, for he very frequently made bis 
appearance at Glen early in the forenoon 
to practise. Then, after taking up Miss 
Mon ‘s time in the morning, he 
would not the girls go out alone in the 
afternoon, and remained to accompany 
them in case Norval should not be able to 
do so. At length it became an understood 
thing that Sir Percy should spend every 
day at Glenach, and the arrangement was 
too conducive to the happiness of all to ve 
disputed. 

Rose still insisted with herself, and with 
Lily when she could be got to dispute the 
point, that any attention Sir Percy paid her 
was for her, or rather for Lily's property, 
and that she was therefore entitled to en 
courage him, that she might be revenged 
for tre iusult offered her. 

It was a pretty fiction, and justified in the 
young lady's eyes a great deal of coquetry 
and flirtation that she would of course have 
considered unjustifiable otherwise. It 
proved too the truth of the adage, ‘‘Revenge 
is sweet,’’ fur she seemed to fiud it a very 
pleasant occupation 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Came. 
ron was blind to what was going on betore 
her eyes. She was po match maker, but 
she was no match marrer, and she knew Sir 
Percy well, that he was one to whose alli- 
ance no parent was likely to object, and he 
had made her in a degree his confidante. 
Was she justified, then, it will be asked, 
in withholding from him Rose's and Lily's 
secret? Wesay, Yes. She only guessed it 
and she knew Sir Percy # means were am 
ple, and that if he really loved, fortune 
would not influence his choice, and in birth 
the girls were equal. 

One of Rose's instruments of torture was 
the Rev. David M'Larty, who was head 
over ears in love, as her quick eyes bad 
discovered, with hers, not her. and whose 
assurance was 80 great that she felt small 
compunction in preparing a little mortifica 
tion for him. 

On one occasion when he dined at Glen- 
ach, Rose allowed him to pay her more 
marked attention than usual, which drove 
Sir Percy, as was fully intended, nearly 
frantic. 

After the minister left, Sir Percy asked 
Norval, in a tone in which bis jealousy was 
delightfully apparent to Rose, 

% P Mr. M Larty a fair specimen of your 
ministers of the Church of Scotland?” 

“Lam happy to say, not of the ministry 
as itis; but l fear not an unfair one of the 
proxpective ministry as things are now. 
Unless our ministers are lucky enough to 
marry rich wives it is dificult to keep the 
manse pot boiling.’’ 

“Oh,’’ said Sir Percy sneeringly, ‘I 
should think it would be a delighttul thing 
to bestow one's goods on such a man as 
Mr M'Larty, and a charming prospect for 
a lady to spend her life with him.” 

“A noble prospect,’’ said Rose enthusi- 
astically, ‘‘to be the wife of a man whose 
life is devoted to spreading the Gospel among 
the ignorant, instead of spending his whole 
life in ehooting and fishing and trying to kill 
time. Surely it is nobler to spend one’s 
money in feeding the hungry and clothin 
the naked than in encovcraging bualis oad 
operas and all sorts of wickedness.’’ 

Mre Cameron and Lily could not help 
laughing when they thought of Rose's in 
tense Jopging to go toa ball, and her dia- 
like to clergymen in general and to Mr 
M Larty in particular, 

But to Sir Percy it was no laughing mat 
ter; he felt that he had been abased by 
Rose's speech and the Rev. David had been 
exalted, and even Norval! felt taken aback 
by his ward's clerical proclivities. But be 
thought it best net to notice them: so turn- 
ing to Sir Percy, he said, 

‘You are surprised to see a man like Mr. 
M'Larty here; but we were absent when 
the living was vacant, and the village publi 
can, who has a hold of the people, got a 
majority of votes for his cousin, Mr. M’- 
Larty. 

Rose pouted a little at the publican'’s 
cousin, but the conversation was not con- 
tinued. 





CHAPTER IV. 

l HE days slipped past so happily that 
their flight wae hardly noticed, till Nor 
val drew alteution to the fact that 
Sibyl's birthday was close at hand and 

mentioned that he would have some papers 

ready fer her signature that day. This an- 
nouncement caused some excitement to 

Rose and Lily: the latter felt that she must 

resume her proper position; the former that 

she must, as she pathetically expressed it, 
return to her rags. 

We said that the days slipped past two 
happily to be counted; not so the last few 
days to Rose. Since her enthusiastic ex 

ression of admiration for the clergy, Sir 

ercy had not been at Glenach. It was only 

a few days, but they were very long ones. 

She felt that she had won ‘his love, but 
his absence showed her the price at which 
it had been purchased. It taught her that 
her own heart was-ne-longer in her keep- 
ing—that she loved him most dearly. This 
discovery, to one who desired only to be re- 





by winning love to spurn it, was 
humiliating enough, but that was not all 
she learned in her solitary musings. As 
she thought of Sir Percy's chivalrous love 
of truth and straightforward honesty, a new 
light was cast on her assumption of a false 
name and position. Ever impulsive and 
ying tw extremes, as she had previously 

ooked upon her and Lily's escapade as a 

fectly harmless, she now considered it a 
most henious offence. 

With the knowledge that she loved and 
was beloved came the crushing conviction 
that she ought to cast this great love from 
her, not scornofully and disdainfully, because 
it was unworthy, but humbly and contritely 
because she was unworthy of it. It cost 
her much pain to make this resolution, but 
once made she was not one to fail in carry- 
ing it out. 

orval made her heart beat by announc- 
ing that he had fixed the day before her 
birthday to try and reach the summit of 
their big Ben, and that Sir Percy and Mr. 
M'Larty had promised to join them in an 
early start. 

The mornipg was clear and bright as 
heart could wish, and as Lily looked at the 
Ben on rising he lifted his cloud cap to 
greet ber and invite her to visit him. 

After breakfast the party started, the 
ladies on their ponies, the gentlemen on foot 
Rose, afraid of being alone with Sir Percy 
kept Mr. M'Larty at her side, much to the 
delight of the latter, and the chagrin of the 
former. 

They reached the cairn in safety, and 
were lost in admiration of the magnificence 
ot the scene befure them. But ere they 
were half satisfied their guide warned them 
that there were signs of mist coming on, 
and that if they did not hasten down they 
would have difficulty in reaching home. 

In descending they became divided into 
parties; Norval took charge of Lily, and, 
as the minister found his hands as well as 
his ieet fully occupied in securing his own 
safety, Rose was obliged to accept Sir Percy's 
proflered aid 

They sent their guide forward with the 
ponies, and it was not long before they re 
greited their rashness. The summit of the 
mountain became enveloped in mist, which 
swept down like a curtain and soon closed 
round them, and hid them even from one 
another. 

Norval and Lily had made much prog- 
ress, but Mr. M’Larty was within hail of 
them; the others were considerably higher 
up. 

Norval, accustomed to the hills from 
childbood, at once realised the danger that 
menaced them. A false step might lead 
them over a precipice, or into a deep moun- 
tain tarn. Fortunately be had taken the 
precaution of keeping as near as possible to 
the rocky, but now almost empty, bed of a 
stream, andif they should follow that rough 
path, it would surely lead them to the foot 
of the hill. But Sir Percy and Rose were 
to be considered; he could not go and leave 
them wilbout assisiance. He calculated 
that, from the place he had last seen them 
they could not be far from the same stream, 
and thought that by making his way up he 
might reach them. 

What to do with Lily he did not know; 
she was already tired, and the way was 
very rough, yet he dreaded leaving her 
wit: the risk of not being able vo find her 
again. He fancied there was a sheep pen 
near, where some shelter could be got, and 
sent Mr. M Larty to see if he could find it, 
warning him not to go beyond the sound of 
his whistle, or he might lose them. 

Then he explained to Lily the alternative 
that lay before her—to remain with Mr. 
M'Larty, who was footsore and weary, and 
unable to reascend, in the hope that the 
mist might clear away, or he rejoin them; 
or undertake the great fatigue of going 
with him, with the chance of finding Rose 
and rescuing her from danger. 

She listened with patience till he had 
finished; then raised her soft eyes, softer 
and more beautiful than ever with their ex- 
pression of perfect confidence. 

“I shall go with you, Norval.’’ 

It was the first time she had called him 
his name, and she was unconscious that she 
had done it 

But he was not. Thatand her confiding 
look swept away all his prudent resolutions 
to refrain trom telling her of his love till 
better days should dawn for him. He pressed 
her sleader hand closely in his, and lookin 
down into bers with eyes filled with ineff. 
able love— 

“Lily, will you let me shield and protect 
you through life with the devotion of one 
to whom you are the dearest thing on 
earth?”’ 

Her eyelids drooped till the long black 
lashes swept her cheek, and as Norval drew 
her to him, she laid her head upon his 
breast, and whispered, 

“I shall go with you now and always, 
Norval.”’ 

He clasped her to his heart with wild joy 
and the cloud that hung over his future 
vanished fur the time with the kiss that 
sealed their happiness. 

Mr. M Larty returned to say that he had 
a! a sheep-pen where some shelter could 

Norval told him that Lily had elected to 


they would try to pick up in their 
scent. To this Mr. M’ at oncoagreea, 
and Norval having him with 
cigar, spent his time most pleasant! arrang. 
ing with himself that he should to 
Miss Montgomery next morning, and devis. 
ing various improvements and additions 
that he should make to the manse when he 
should have the means at his disposal. 

Norval and Lily started, and it was won. 
ne how pear enay Mires easy the wa: 
seemed, even when the path was roughest 
and the climbing stiffest. 

When they stopped a little to rest, Norval 
told Lily how he resolved to be silent, 
that he might not bind her to a ong 
gagemegt, as he saw no prospect of 
ing able to marry for years to come. 

‘After Glenach is sold, and the debt paid 
on it, and my mother’s comfort provide for, 
I shall have something over that may prove 
the foundation of another fortune. And 
sometimes I have ventured to look forward 
to the time when I may again possess my 
father's land.’”’ 

“But, Norval,’ said Lily timidly, ‘df I 
have sume money, will not that pay the 
debt on Glenach, and prevent your parting 
with it?’ 

“My dearest, if you had even Rose’s 
wealth, I would not take it tor the purpose. 
My own Sibyl, 5 hese oo often felt - 
that you are not Sibyl Montgomery; ou 
had been I never could have asked you to 
be my wife.’’ 


Lily trembled a little, and put her hand 
in his. 

‘ Norval dear, tell me that whatever hap- 
pens you will never cease to love.”’ 

‘Never, my coriing, shall { cease to love 
you better than my life.’’ 

As they proceed on their way to ~_ 
them. let us see what Sir Percy and 
are about. 

When he saw the mist coming down, Sir 
Percy, profiting by his experience on the 
moors, hastened towards the stream, and 
reached it in time. He sought a sheltered 
spot behind a rock, and wrapping Ruse in 
his plaid, resolved to waic for the chance of 
the fog lifting before attempting the difficult 
and to him unexplured, descent. 

Finding herself alone with Sir Percy, 
Rose got a little nervous, and tried by i | 
sallies and light laughter to ward off 
serious conversation. But Sir Percy was 
grave and preoccupied, and the rocks sent 
back her forced laughter with mocking echo. 
and she was forced to give in, and wait for 
whatever might be in store for her. 

After a short silence, duriag which the 
spray of white heather which poor Mr. 
M’Larty had scoured the hillside to pro- 
cure for her was torn to shreds, Sir Percy 
said, with forced composure, 

‘‘Miss Montgomery, I have waited an 
opportunity to tell you what you must have 
already guessed—that since | have known 
you, you have been the object of all my 
thoughts, and that I have hoped against 
bope that you might reciprocate my affec. 
tion One day I have ventured to think 
that I was not an object of indifference to 
you; the next I have seemed further than 
ever from the goal of my hopes.”’ 

Here the strong man broke down, and 
stretching out his arms, pleaded in broken 
accents. 

‘Sibyl, dearest Sibyl, say that you will be 
mine—eay at least that there is some hope, 
that you do not love another.”’ 

Poor Rose! His calm manner at ~~? 
her time to collect her houghts, and %o 
strive for strength to dash the cup of happi- 
ness from her lips, but his last appeal over- 
came her for a moment. Coming straight 
from his heart, it went straight to hers, and 
she longed with an almost irresistible long- 
ing to cast herself in'o his outstretched arms. 
She covered her face, and trembled with 
the intensity of her struggle. 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 


Mrs. Teresa Bell, wife ot a rich Califor- 
nian, travels with some $335 000 worth of 
diamonds. She has a passion for diamonds. 
The aim of her life seems to be diamonds, 
Her A 1 necklace is worth $50 000; the sec- 
ond 840,000. and the third 820000. The 
$50 000 necklace bears a single stone worth 
$5 000 Her girdle and stomacher are worth 
$125000 The stomacher carries a $5,000 
solitaire. There are 600 diamonds in the 
stomacher. Her diamond bracelets and 
armiets are worth 875,000, Her diamond 
peacock’s feather is worth $22,000 and the 
eye is a $5,000 stone. 


SomE years $80 & man named Cannon 
hired a man in Texas to murderan enemy. 
The man who did the murder was con- 
demned to death, but the night before the 
day set for his execution his wife brought 
him poison in her mouth, and both were 
found dead the next morning. Cannon, the 
man who wee the murder, has just been 
captured and will probably hang. 


M. Jacob, a clever Paris detective, ssid 
that he could always ize ® man DO 
matter what were his disguises, simply by 
the expression of his eyes. On one occs- 
sion, on a bet, he went to the jail of La Ro 
quette, and from five hundred or more ccn- 
victs a dozen were paraded in coverlets and 
hoods, so that only their eyes could be seen. 


“ 


“ 











go with him, but that if he liked to remain 


He named each one as be passed. 
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Yes, find thou always time to say some car- 


est word 
Between the idle talk, lest with thee hence. 
forth, 


Nigotand day, regret should walk. 
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Arethusa. 


BY MARKHAM HOWARD. 








of Beechhurst, and hardly seemed 

more my home than was the great 

red house where I was always made 
so welcome. 

Sir Arnold Warwick had been like a 
father to me, ever since my mother, in her 
girl widowhood, had come to live at the 
cottage in Ford heey and so from child- 
hood my life seemed linked with Marion's, 
for she was Sir Arnold's only child, and my 
constant playfellow. She was a little fairy 
princess to me in those childish days, and 
every beautiful child of whom I read had 
Marion's face and form. 

So winning was she that no wonder sLe 
was idolized by every onein Ford Valley; 
above all, no wonder that I should be de- 
voted to her with all my heart, and that I 
should haunt every spot where—if she were 
not with me—I guessed that she might be. 
And the favorite spot of all, to her and to 
me, was the shadowy bank above the river, 
where the two aspens bent and touched the 
Arethusa fountain. And at such times it 
would be perhaps that, at my entreaty, 
Marion would tell me the tale which 
seemed to belong to the place. 

The old Grecian story I could never for- 
get. How Arethusa, pursued by the river- 
god, Alpheus, was turned in a fountain 
right in the way; and how the divine lover, 
for a moment halting in his course, kissed 
her ere he passed her by. 

‘That was of course the very thing Al- 
pheus liked.’’ I would say, looking at Ma. 
rion. ‘‘He could flow down to her, and 
kiss her, and dance past her, and go on do- 
ing this for ever. e need never pass with- 
out the kiss, and, as he has to be always 
passing, of course he likes it very much. 
Perhaps she grew to love him a little by de- 
grees ?”’ 

‘I don't know,” said Marion gravely. 
‘But the real fountain cannot be rrettier 
than this one, can it, George? Grandpa 
had that marble figure put there because, 
you see, the fountain almost stops the river, 
going quite across it, like the real one did.’’ 

I would not stop Marion to question 
which of the fountains was the more real, 
because my ignorance of any part of the 
story, except what she chose to tell me, was 
to be most evident. 

To-night, as I sit in the crowded hospital, 
thousands of miles away from it, my eyes 
pained with the sight of haggard wounded 
faces, my ears aching with the sound of dy- 
ing words and cries, I teel hungry for the 
ouch of the fresh cool tarf and the sound 
ot the rippling water. 

. - 


\f: mother’s cottage lay in the shadow 


My school-days were over, and on the 
morrow I should leave home for the first 
ime. Solset out for Beechhurst to bid 
Marion good-bye, and ere I returned our 
‘roth was plighted under the whispering 
aspens. 

Marion prophesied that my days at Ox- 
ford would pass quickly because I should 
work so hard. 

At last the first term had worn away and 
I went home, my heart filled with love and 
hope. How beautiful Marion had grown. 

She was nota child any | r, and my 
pe leaped with joy to see t her love 
or me had not changed. 

, “Yes, lam grown up now,” she said, 
Sughing ‘‘andI am not glad. I do not 
want to be obliged to go out in the world, 
George. I have no friends. I have not 
_—s relative, you know, except Guy Cas- 

“Yes,”’ I answered shortly, for with 
& strange perversity I always silenced Ma- 
rion by my own silence, when she spoke of 
— cousin whom neither she nor I had ever 

So happy were we through that vacation 
that the last day care with strides to find 
Us in the fulness of our great content. 

I returned to college and worked harder 
thanever. And when one day an unex- 

ted honor had been conferred upon me, 
resolved to visit home and scquaint my 





Breaking the calm and peace of the Sun. 
day morning, in my quiet Kentish village, 
came a terrible shock. An express train 
had been wrecked. 

Side by side we laid the dead, and car- 
ried the wounded to the cot near by. 

‘‘This,’’ said one of the physicians, as he 
moved softly from a low bed which I hur- 
riedly had made up in my own study, ‘‘Is 
the saddest case of all.”’ 

The injured man had a handsome face 
and bore a refined look. 

No one knew him and there was nothing 
upon him to identify him. 

I watched by the sufferer, and in his de- 
lirium I heard him murmur: 

‘Marion, Marion, can you part us? Can 
you send me from in earnest? Ah, 
would the fountain be half so beautiful 
without the river ?’’ 

. * - - = 


I stood oehind the little lodge at Beech. 
hurst close to my old home. In the dis. 
tance I could see Marion walk down the 
avenue, and out into the road. When I 
overtook her, my step was easy and care. 
less, though my heart was beating passion- 


me? 
“Tam come down to see the old place 
once more, Marion,’’ I began. 

‘‘And not to see us, George? You are 
surely coming to stay with us a little, and 
to rest ?”’ 

‘‘Not one hour, Marion. I must be back 
to-night in consequence of this accident.’’ 

**How terrible it was!"’ she said witha 
sigh. ‘‘And you can help them, George?’’ 

“A little. But there is one poor person 
there who used to live about here, and 
knew you, and is always wanting you.”’ 

“Oh, George, how sad! Who is she ?’’ 

**‘We do notknow. Noone can tell be- 
cause—she had no name about her, and no 
friends have been to seek her. And, Ma 
rion, I am here now because if you would 
come and te] us who she is, we might let 
her friends know, and she need not die 
without seeing one tace that is dear to her. 
Do you understand ?’’ 

‘I will go with you at once, George.’’ 

‘‘Heaven bless you, dear! No one else 
can help her.”’ 

I led her to my little house and into the 
darkened room. Marion saw the face but 
gave no cry. 

She fell upon her knees beside the bed 
and murmured: 

“Guy—Guy!”’ 

And from the bed came a faint cry: 

‘‘Marion!”’ 

I left the room with the physician, for I 
felt that I had no place there. | 
. * o . * 

There is little more to tell. Captain Cas- 
silis recovered, though very slowly, and 
my mother came to stay with me and nurse 
him for Marion’s sake, while Marion her 
self—who had stopped in the village with 
her father—came each day, like the very 
sunshine, to our quiet house. And [ think 
that through that time, though | knew that 
we were parted, we were almost nearer to 
each other than we had been; for the young 
soldier who in his strength and power had 
separated us, in his dependence and his 
gratitude brought us together now. 

When Captain Cassilis was able to walk 
about without my help, only leaning on 
Marion's arm, I married them in my own 
church. and they went abroad together, that 
he might escape the Eaglish winter—that 
winter in which my bride was to have been 
given to me. 

They had not been married many months 
when the war broke out in the East. Then 
I saw that my work te before me, and I 
left my mother settled once more in her 
own cottage, and took my Master's mes- 

to the sick and dying. 

ow the war is over;and Guy and Ma- 
rion will soon meet. Last night, as I sat 
at my watch beside a dying bed, Major 
Cassilis came in to say -bye. To-day 
he is on his way to Marion, and to the old 
sweet home which I had loved so dearly. 
And, when he reaches home, my mother, 
of whom Marion takes such loving care, 
will know that her oaly son—who feels that 
her unchanging love is Heaven's best gift to 
him—will join her soon himself. 





A terrible story of the plague comes from 
Russia. Thousands are dying, and whole 
villages have been laid waste w prevent the 
spread of the pest. Infected spots are care- 
fully guarded, and all who attempt to es- 
cape are shot down like dogs. A desperate 
attempt is being made to confine the plague 
to its present limits. It is the gepuine black 

and after death the victim turns black 

a few hours. 











was about her age; that is, just turned of 

eighteen, a fine domesticated young girl, 

who had been taught that to become a wife 

was assuming a responsibility, and to con- 

— a family well was a rare but imperative 
uty. 

Amelia Johnson wasalways petted by her 
lover, and of course she expected to be b 
her husband. She fancied it was the privi- 
lege of womanhood to be weak and helpless, 
to be ignorant of household labor, to be al- 
ways a little sick ;—to live on attentions, and 
to exact the same services which had been 
shown her previous to her marriage. She 
corresponded with Amanda, that is, she 
wrote a letter when she felt in the best 
trim, was uninterrupted by company, was 
tired of reading, lounging and fancy work ; 
and we are permitted to insert one, as en- 
tirely characteristic of her ideas of a new 
wile in her new home. 

“Dagar Amanpa:—I am delicate and frail 
as an aspen leaf I have scarcely stepped 
my foot out of doors since my marriage. I 
sup it I had your resolution I should 
walk every day, and possibly feel all the 
better for it; but, Amanda, there is a great 
deal in beginning right with a husband, as 
older people have informed me. Should I 
bustle about the house and superintend my 
domestic affairs as some ladies do, Mr. Ben 
der would soon conclude that I was per- 
fectly well, and perchance withdraw some 
of those minute attentions which I am deter. 
mined to exact. It always seems to me to 
savor of vulgarity to face all sorts of 
weather, and endure al! sorts of hardship, 
so [ am resolved never to encourage the 
charge. 

‘*My kitchen is generally in a perfect hub- 
bub—I hate servants, but what can I do 
without them? My taste would be to se- 
cure elegant lodgings at some fine hotel, but 
Mr. Bender has “ee of the bachelor 
about him, and above all things desires a 
home—consequently I am doomed to keep 
in the house but not able to feel that I am 
housekeeping 

‘-But there is a strange inconsistency that 
always did cleave to me. I can endure any 
amount of fatigue in the way of balls and 
parties, yes, and exposure too—I never take 


, cold when in full dress, that is, with bare 


arms and opea neck. I[ never feel tired 
utter dancing till mourning, and the temper 
ature of rooms does not affect me in the 
least. Nothing ever hurts me that I eat at 
these gay places—I can swallow ices and 
blanc mange, and chicken salad, and tiny 
wings of chickens, and jellies—yes, and 
champagne, yet it does nut hurt me a parti- 
cle. I cannot tell what makes me #0 woe 
begone when the excitement is over, but I 
declare I do not rally until the next party. 
I cannot talk, sing or touch anything all 
noises trouble me, and I generally recline 
at full length on a sofa, and endure what I 
cannot enjoy. 

‘‘Mr. Bender is however devoted to me— 
! wish | could make him a better wife; he 
needs an energetic person, not unlike your 
self, Amanda. Pray write me how you 
have commenced with your prize ? 

“Think you I shall always be such a fra 
gile plant, fit only for a hot house, and yet 
continue to be the idol of my loving hus 
band? How isit? If he should cnance to 
grow unsentimental, what would become of 
your dear old chum, 
“Ameria BENDER.” 

Amanda Williams, now Mrs. John New- 
man, had so conceived of a model wife. She 
telt that men need, in a world like ours, 
women for their companions who have good 
common sense and everyday knowledge; who 
can control aftairs, manage well, and are 
prepared to live in houses and not in books 
alone, and she thus replied to her friend. 


“My Dear Ametia:—I have just read 
your letter, and as you ask of me some re 
plies to your questions, I will not leave my 
place until I answer them 

“My dear girl, in what sort of a world do 
you feel you are living? A mere complain 
ing, selfish being, dependent upon others, a 
burden to yourself, without any dignified or 
useful employment? I suppose you have 
married a man of intelligence, and if so, be 
must secretly deplore his choice; think as 

ou will of it, the best of husbands tire of 
inefficient wives. 

‘It is said to be an Irish proverb, that ‘a 
man must ask permission of his wife it he 
may be rich’ Do we not promise to be 
mutual helpers in our marriage vows? Now 
it isin a small way—in Attle things, that a 
wife discharges her duties. It isa smal! 
matter to others whether I daily overlook 
my domestic affairs; but it is a very impor- 
tant consideration to my immediate family. 
If I have an improvident, wasteful servant, 
I surely ought to know it—if an orderly, 
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We have now glanced into the characters 
ot our two young wives—let us, before we 
part, look into their homes. 

Mrs. Bender had just perused her friend's 
wholesome letter—ene is weeping over her 

rebukes; but then ‘‘she is so differ. 
ently constituted from Amands 
never could enter upon the battle of life.’’ 

But—what made Mr. Bender sigh, as he 

met es Ot See, Saar 
made him say peevish y 
wished he could iavite triend to dine oc- 
casionally without mortification? What 
made him tired of evening balis and soirees, 
and nightly entertainments? Why was 
heusekeeping not more as he it 
would be, before ? Idonot shrink 
from telling you it was because he married 
tor beauty —_ for nothing else. w.. now 
there was a sallow expression, & 
a faltering step, a lackadaisical air, and | it aa 
not look beautiful any longer. He could 
bear sickness—real invalidism would have 
moved his tenderest compassion—but a wife 
who had no interest in his affairs, no com- 
panionship for his leisure hours, what was 
she 7? 

No wonder Mr. Bender told bachelor 
Prim, ‘‘Never get married, Prim—lI tell you 
cenfidentially, my good fellow;—never get 
married "’ 

But do you see a brighteyed, quick- 
paced fellow down yonder street, who has a 
sunny faced but not robust lady waaens 
upon his arm? That is Newman and hi 
wife, taking their walk. They meet a soli- 
tary bachelor who is walking for exercise— 
an old triend. 

“Go home with us to breakfast,’’ both 
simultaneously repeat, and so they continue 
their walk, and the cheerful glow imparts a 
healthful appetite, and they return to sit 
down to just such a breakfast as sensible 
people always enjoy, and the solitary man 
says: 

TMowana, I would give all the world to 
be in possession of such a home as yours.” 

And yet no effort was was made—every- 
thing went as usual, and it the very 
naturalness, which imparted the charm. 
The thought of it all day—he tried to solve 
the secret of his feeling so much at home— 
he wondered everybody's house was not so 
arranged, and finally it occurred to him that 
if everybody married such « sensible, dis- 
creet woman as his friend, there would be 
no bachelors groping through this world; 
tor model wives make model homes. Be- 
sides, Newman spoke differently from Ben- 
der. ‘I advise you, my old triend,’’ said 
the former, ‘‘to marry—but get a wife that 
cannot be strung into & song, nor set to 
music, nor the frame-work embroidered 
with tinsel—but one who scorns to be fas- 
cinated by a spendthrift, rake, or a fool ;”’ 
and the old bachelor is really looking ear- 
nestly to find such an one. 


The winter has been unusually mild in 
the White Mountains—a region which has 
long been associated with a frigid tempera- 
ture. Work on the Bethlehem and Fran 
conia narrow gauge railroad has suffered 
little or no interruption on account of the 
weather. About 200 men are now em- 
ployed, and it is expected that the road will 
be ready in June for summer travel. This 
line will connect Bethlehem Station with 
the Profile Huuse. 








The late Joseph Gillot, the noted steel pen 
manufacturer, after he became very rich had 
a mania for collecting old Italian instru- 
ments,and although he knew nothing what- 
ever about music he became the owner of 
500 violins and violoncellos—a large pro- 
portion of which were made by the great 
artists of Cremona. 
were found lying in dusty heaps or thrust 
away in boxes. 


Sidney Hall, the Eaglish artist, whose 
work on the London Graphic has never 
been more brilliant than it was while he 
was accompanying the Prince of Wales in 
India, and who came to America in the 
suite of Princess Louise, has been requested 
by the Queen to return immediately. so that 
be may paint the portrait of the Duke of 








Connaught, whose marriage is announced. 















































































































After his death they _. 
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she wae « vain little girl. and thought 


much of her fine . As she 
walked along with her little brother Bob, 
she all the people were looking at 
her; abe so taken up in thinking of 


was 
the flowers in her hat, and looking at her 
did not see where she 


she 
Bob said: 
that she was close to the 
water, and she heard a queer little voice say- 
ing: 
“Fine feathers make a fine bird, 
Bo | bave heard, so | have heard." 

There were some old palings in the water, 
and on one of these a smal! Dolphin was 
sitting, holding on very carefully by one 
fin 


“| thought fishes could not live out of 
water,” said Maggie. 
“Ab no, say not so, 
For tt will show 
How little you know,” 


answered the Dolphin. 
‘‘Where do you come from?’’ said Mag- 
gie. 
“Oome with me 
gna you shall see. 
here is a boat 
But take, ere you come, 
Your brother howe." 

did as she was bidden; and when 
she returned the Dolphin was waiting with 
& square boat that looked like a large bread 
tin. The Dolphin had jumped into the wa- 
ter and was splashing about there. 

“Step in, step in; 
Let the voyage begin,” 
said the Dolphin; ‘‘but first take off your 
hat;’’ and, with a whisk of his tail, he 
knocked Maggie's hat into the water. 

“Oh, my hat! my hat!"’ said Maggie. 

“Now take off your coat and boots; they 
are too heavy for the boat "’ 

Maggie was obliged to take off her new 
boots and new coat, and throw them intu 
the water, for the boat was beginning to 
olak. 

‘There's « pair of old slippers in the buat; 
put them on,’’ said the Dolphin 

Maggie did so, and the boat floated along 
The seagulls were flying around, and they 
said: 

* Our mistress is on the island waiting for 
you. There is apple pic fordinner "’ 

They have seen ber making it,’’ said the 
Dolphin, ‘‘and if we don't make haste it 
will be all eaten up."’ 

And the wind blew the boat along so 
quickly, that they soon reached the island 

A funny little old woman, with « large 
bonnet, was waiting on the shore. Sne 
helped Maggie out of the boat, and took 
both her hands, saying, “Jump about! Jump 
about! you bave been sitting long enough! ’ 
and she twirled ber round and round until 
she Was quite tired. 

‘But where is your hat? said the old 
woman. 

‘In the water,’’ said Maggie. 

*‘And your coat and your boots?’ 

*‘In the water.’’ 

“Why? ’ asked the old woman. 

“I don't know,"’ said Magyie. 

“I do,"’ said the old woman; ‘‘you are a 
vain little girl, and too proud of your 
clothes."’ 

Maggie looked down, and her face went 
very red. 

“You see, I know all about you,’’ said 
the old woman; ‘‘and lam guing ww teach 
you better.’’ 

‘‘Who told you?’’ asked Maggie. 

**A little bird,’’ said the old woman. 

Maggie wondered if it covld be one of 
the seagulls. 

‘Come and see my pupils,’ said the old 
woman. 

And Maggie followed her into a room 
where there were ten little girls in cotton 
frocks and large caps. 

“Say your leason,’’ said the old woman. 

Then the little girls began— 

“We did not care for lessons; 
We only cared to be 


Dressed out ia silks and satins, 
For all the foiks to see. 


“Our mothers sent us here to school, 
And when we come Ww know 

How silly was our vanity, 
We home again shal gv." 

Then the old woman went to the other 
end of the room and sat down on « bench 
and taking a large apple pie on her lap, be- 

tocutit up. Maggie stood watching 
Ee, dressed in a cotton frock and cap 

Afier dinner she gave Maggie some les 
sons to Jearn, and then left the children to 
gether. Maggie soon made fnends with 
them, and they told her how fond they had 
been of fine clothes, and how the Doiphin 
hed them in the same way that he 
ght her. 
atime Maggie began to leave off 
g for fine clothes, as she found she 
learm her lessons, and play, and be 
without them. And one fine day 
abe had said her lessons very well in. 
the old woman put ber into the litle 
and the Dolphin guided ber 


et 


Hy 


home. 





HE SATU 
LEFT BEHIND. 
A WOODLAND STORY. 

NOE upon a time, some children gath- 
ered the beech-nuts that had fallen to 
the ground in the forest, and carried 
them home to their parents to feed the 

pigs. The ta were poor, and the pigs 
had to be great care of, because when 
they were big and fat enough to be sold in 
the market, the money given for them paid 
for the children's schooling and clothes. 

This is why one little seed left bebind in 
the forest, tytn by itself upon a little bed of 
moss, cried cat lamented to the moon, who 
was just rising over the trees : 

**Here am f left all alone, forgotten and 
uncared for, of no use to anybody, while 
hundreds of my brothers and sisters have 
gone to do their proper duty in the world.”’ 

The moon stared, but said nothing. 

‘‘What may that duty be?’ asked a glow- 
worm which shone out brightly, likea fallen 
Siar, in the moss close by where the beech- 
nut was lyiug. 

‘To fatten the pigs in Mike Timbertoe’s 

sty.” 
‘Surely, the loss ofsuch a mission as that 
is not one that you need grumble at,’’ re 
turned the glow worm, a little shocked at 
the vulgar taste of its neighbor; ‘‘there are 
plenty of higher things to be done in the 
worid than feeding swine.”’ 

The beech-nut did not know of them if 
there were, and it supposed it had missed its 
one chance of being useful, in not being 
carried away with its fellows by the chil- 
dren. 

All through the night, while the moon 
roge and set, and the stars marched solemnly 
across the sky, it pined fretfully, saying that 
it need never have been made since now it 
would have to die down under the grasses, 
and none of the creatures in the great world 
would ever be any the better for, or ever even 
know of, its existence. 

The night passed and morning came, the 
sun rose high in the heavens,and sent down 
ope little ray of sunlight through the leaves 
of the trees, to comfort the solitary little 
beech nut. But the beech-nut had made up 
its mind to be miserable, and would not be 
comforted. 

A little bird sang sucha sweet song of 
love and praise to the Maker of all the birds 
and other forest creatures from & branch 
which waved in the soft sir just above the 
bed of raogs upon which the beech nut lay! 
But the beech nut heard no melody in the 
song.and misinterpreted the praise of which 
it was full 

Another night came, and another morn- 
ing followed it; and then another, and 
another, and many others. Autumn winds 
whistled through the woods, and the leaves 
turned yellow aud erimson, then brown, 
and rustied down from the branches on 
which they had danced so airtly all the long 
summer through, covering the green grass 
witha dry carpet, and quite hiding the 
beech nut from sight. Then rains fell soak- 
ing through and througn the leaves, and 
washing the beech nut down into the earth, 
where all was dark and cold. If it had 
grumbled betore, when it was above the 
earth, and could see the blue sky and be 
touched by tne sunbeams, it grambled more 
than ever how. And yetit was not altogether 
outot the reach of the sunbeams although it 
could not see them,and did not know this. It 
might have felt them if he had been so de 
termined to be miserable. 

Next xs hard trost bound up 


the earth 


West bethel, Maine, 
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NUMERICAL. 
letters, Was a great 


No, 61, 
The whole compvsed of 1s 


Euglish poet, 


lhe 12. 1, 5, 18 to discover. 

The 18, ll is # pronoun. 

The 4, 10, 18, 16, 2, isa milky fluid. 

Ihe 6, 16, 14, 9. 5 is lo praise, 

The 1), 7, 3, 17 is &@ musical lustrument. 
RUTHVEN, 





TRIPLE ACROSTIC., 
REV BKSILDLEK. 
1. Specified, 
2. A Greek name, 
4 A geutlewoman, 
4 


No. 62 


. Avcelebrated lort In Texas. 
5. A spirit. 
PRIMALS. —A wanderer, 
CRNTKALS.—A form of address to a lady. 


FiNALs.—A goal-berd in Virgil's Ecivgues. 
Philadelphia, da. ° Mis. NICKLEBY, 
No, 64, CHARKADE, 


Some men do FLEST 
Suall SROOND vay, 

For Ti kp accursed 
Thelr lives away, 

Aud scorn the WHOLE 
Se bright aud gay. 





like iron, and thena deep snow tell, grad | cCamaen, N. J. Quirs. 
ually melunog and sinking deeply into the 
earth. Atiengih the hard skinned little Nu, 64. SQU a 
beech nul was touched and began to grow . oe 

ae 2% Al erasure, 
sotter; it felt A strange mysterious power all & An asteroid. 
through it, & quiver of some wonderful new 4. A cherisher, 
lite Which thriiled it to the heart. More 5. A dagger. 
long days of darkness and silence, but the 6. Au suditor, 

Baltimore, Md. ASIAN, 


little beech nut had ceased to grumble now, 
Lhere Were possibilities awakeuiug within it; 
whet could they mean? 

After long waiting and quiet hoping, one 
morping it elt a warm touch, and looking 
up once more, saw the sun in the heavens, 
and all the wide forest trembling into green- 
ness Whatcould it meant The beech- 
nut wasconipletely puzzled tor many days, 
but by quesuoning one after the other ot 
the forest things, and taking counsel] of the | , 
great bun, it began Ww understand the won- 
dertul iwci that slihough it had died asa 
beech nut, it was just beginning a long 
new lifeasatree. Out oi the leaf suewn 
ground it, or the soul within it, had arisen 
with two litle tolded green wings, whicu 
by and by would expand and grow until its 
head wasoua level witb sll the giants of 
the forest. Thea something like siame 
and repentance covered Ube litle plant with 
asilverdew, which was the nearest ap 
proach to weeping it could make, a it asked 
iteelf Where were all its brethr n pow, whose 
different jot it had so thoughtlessly and bit 
terly envied ? 

Long after the pigs were fattened, sold, 
killed, and forgoten, the beech tree lived 
in the forest and taught the wondertul les- 
son it had learned w all who had ears to 
hear and hearts to comprehend, 

———EE 


Always look out for No 1. Itis the-onty*;-Washington, I. C. 


figure that will enable you to cut a figurw. 
Tis principle reters alike to B mye | @ rich 
wile, @ pletty companion, and first shad of 
Lhe season. 








DOUBLE CROSS WORDS, 
In cousequentiy votin so, 
in saturation not in flow, 
ln cameralion bel ib vow, 
In Liscull-baker Lot in dough, 
lu Weather-wisdom not iu know. 


No. 65, 


fie WHOLE Will make you feel inciined 
Po leave your bed at night; 
In South Aimer!ca you'll find, 
*Tis oft & cause of fright. 
‘stnden, N.J. LOCKSLEY. 


No. 66. DLAMON). 

1, Belshazzar --Bible king of vld— 
Possessed my FURST and jauds and gold. 

2. Charlies Dickens or Sir Walter scott 
Could wield a facile NEXT, 1 wot. 

3. An epithet that may apply 
To **L. & M.,°’ you here descry. 

4. Aman that’s wary, FOURTH and wise, 
With ease a scheme can well devise, 

5. In mansion grand of stately pride, 
These small withdrawing rooms are spied. 

6. Though daft and simple in his ways, 
He artful cuuntug oft displays. 


7. When Summer comes with winniug smile 
Geo garoer NEXT bear yonder stile. 


& What Cornish miners style an ere, 
Is sliuply RIGHTH and *-nothing wore, ** 
9. My NINTM winds up a grand success, 
Add yet partakes of deep distress. 
GIL Bias, 





CHARBADE. 
“ Effendi’ here'sa friend of thine 
Come sort the puzzie out 
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And tell me when you havé the time 
What it is all about, 
First touches keys 
With perfect ease; 
FiustT also is a mount, 
And FIxsT you'll Gad— 
But never mind 
‘Tis not of much account. 


The NEXT is while 
Pray do not smile 
It also is because; 
*T was once a weight 
But not of late— 
There’s oft a change in laws. 


The THIRD a game, 
Is very tame; 
It also is a ship— 
And if the same 
You know by name, 
You have me on the hip. 





Upon my soul ‘ 
I] think the WHOLS 
A pleasant pussie poet; 
But really be 
Twixt you and me 
Does not appear tw know it. 
Philadelphia, Pa. WILKINS Micawsan, 
HALF SQUARE, 
1, Compared, 
2. Agency. 
3. That denies, (Rare). 
4. Suares. 
5. A plant. 
6. Weakuess of every organ. 
7. General titles. 
8. A trifle. 
%. A prefix. 
10, A letter. 
New York City. 


No. 6. 


MATTIZB JarY. 





ANAGRAM. 
Of days gone by- a story written 
By sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
Past Homes OF ITALY PIkp. 
New Haven, Conn. O. Possum, 


No, 6. 


DIAMOND. 
A letter. 
A strong beer. 
Begat. 
4, Steps. 
5. Wonderfal. 
6. A purifier. 
7. Cured, (Rare. ) 
8. Pours off geutly. 
9. surfeits, 
10. A Scripture name. 
11. A letter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tim LINKINWATEB. 
ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 

lst. The Post six montas, for FIRST COMPLETB 
list of solutions. 

2nd. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 

8rd, The Post ten weeks for best pair of Anagrams, 
(must refer to original word or sentence) received by 
April 5th, 

SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of February 22nd were solved by Gil 
Blas, Flewy Ann, A. Solver, Willie Wildwave, 
Asian, Hal Hazard, Koe, U. Possum, O. C. VU. La., 
EfMfiendi, Goose Quill, 

PRIZE WINNERS, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Lexingwa, Ky. 
Lebanon Church, Va. 
N.Y. Cig. 


Ist. Gil Blas, 

2ud. Flewy Ann, 
ard, O. C, OU. La., 
First Seven-Leiter Square, Jarep, 





ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Barons—Crusswerds and haif square. Balfour— 
Sqnare and cross word: Jarep—Two squares aod & 
diagonal square; ©. Possum—D:amond, numert- 
cal aud acro-tic; Goose Quill—Square, acrostic, dia- 
moud, pyramid aud crossword; Vrah Poquier—Nu- 
merical, abagrams and diagonal square; Odoacer— 
Square, numerical aud charade; M. T. Pate—cross- 


word, 


TO CORRESIPUN DENTS, 
PUZZLERS— Please uotice change in address and 
direct your correspondence accordingly. Like 
**Micawber’’ of old. we move often. Kemember— 
644 N. 17th, and ‘*make no mistake!"’ 

BAKONS—AIll rigbt—many thanks. 
from all of the old posers. 

NuUTMsG—The Mystic Knight received and we must 
admit presents a flourishing appearance. We feel 
quite complimented that you have given so much space 
to our **ideas.’’ and trust that puzziedom will soon 
see the justice of standard puzzles and PROPER defi- 
nitions. 

Mks. NICKLEBY—We take great pleasure in pub- 
lishing this wees, your Reversible Tripie Acrostic. 
This puzzle is somewhat difficult to make, as the 
Centrais must read the same up as down, and Primals 
down same as Finalsup. We should judge that only 
a limited number of these puseles can be made, as 
we have seen bot very few of them. 

KUTHVEN.--Thix week the “veteran editor’’ beads 
the list aud we hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
his astegtegn frequently, for it was under bis exhilar- 
ating iufluence that we first became a puzzier, 

JAREP.—Letter and euclosures received and you 
win the prize for FIRST seven Letter Square. We re- 
turo our thanks for such ararity asan Eight Letter 
Diagoual Square, and hope to see you take an active 
1nierest ip this department. 9 

FLEWY ANN- ‘*ihe Spring Time has come, gentle 
Annie,’ aud we copgratalate you on having won a 
prize. Now let us bear from you often. 

U. POSSUM—Kxplanation all satisfactory and if the 
rest of Lhe dozen prove as good as the first three, 
sentence Inay be wodified. They are ail first-rate. 

GOOSE QUILL— We acknowledge the *‘corn’’ and 
have replied by Jetter. Thanks for contributions. 
They are far superior to any we have previously seen 
from your pen. You have our best wisbes in the new 
outerpeten and/we hope the **Modern Sphinx’’ will be 
a living ove. 

( OM8T—The California posers have an ‘‘ali for one 
and one for ali'’ way about them that we ad- 
wire, They keep sending subscriptions for 
selves and each other until we have more than they 
cab count nodes. Who next? 

MaTTIk JAY—We are getting down to the small 
end of the horn on your contributions apd trust you 
will not let us run out. With the experience you have 
had you should be able to give us some very 
ones. 

Dick—List allO K, but a little late. Try n. 
Send along the puzzies you name; also some * e 
answer ones. You will be a most worthy addition to 
our 


Glad to hear 


more and do your level best. 
Oh! young LOCHINYVaR 


come plat Your ancient gail, 
ine DB ‘oO 
And cond piow thymeess 





To the Post beti 
Te go in the paszle-mill. 





a 


band. 
M. T. Pats—Glad to hear from you. Sead some... . 
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WH1i0M WAY? 





BY 6. ¥. A. 
—_—-_—-ooo 


Children, stop your play, 
And tell me which way 
I shall take to reach the city on the hill 
First the girl, 
With a swile: 
“This way; 
Through the woods, across the stile, 
By a brook where wild flowers | need 
W bere the birds sing sweet and low; 
Then you forget it is s0 far, 
and bow tired you are; 
For the calm rests you, makes you still, 
lt you take this way to the city on the hill.” 


Then the boy, 
With a trown: 
“This way ; 
By the mill and through the town— 
You will see the soldiers there, 
Hear the drums and pass the fair ; 
Then you forget the way is long 
While you walk tn the throng. 
For the noise wakes you, nakes you thrill, 
When you gothis way to the city on the hill.” 


COLLECTING THE TITHES. 








8 in the old Jewish religion,all were com.- 
pelled to pay tithes of all they possessed, 
so now in the Christian sects every man 
ig ex ted to give according to bis 
ability for the support of the Gospel and 

oftne preacher. And as fashions vary even 
in ecciesiastical matters the person pay- 
ments formerlyin wogue have been super. 
seded by the tashion of passing around among 
the cougregation certain piates, boxes or bas- 
kets, into woich each drops the sum he may 
ckoose to give. 

The careful studeut of trifies, if he shod 
go into a strange church, not knowing ita de- 
nomination, would often be able to make a 
shrewd guess at it by looking carefally at the 
receptacie which he would see handed around 
for the contributions. The old New England 
fashion, which is still followed in many Pres- 
byterian and Congregationalist churches, and 
is greatiy tavored in village churches 
throughout the eastern part of the United 
States, was to have boxes with long handles. 
These boxes are commonly made of mabogany 
or some other dark cdlored hard wood, and 
are lined with green baize to deaden the chink 
ot the talling coin. The handles are three or 
tour feet in length, while the box is about the 
size ofa cigar box. Grasping the end of the 
handie, the collector, whoin such churches is 
commonly a silver-haired deacon or elder,goes 
to the head of eacn pew,and reaches the box to 
each occupantinturn. Inthe Kpiscopal und 
Catholic churches silver plates, or pilates that 
seem to be silver, are most commonly used, 
and are passed by the collector to the person 
sitting at the head of the pew. It is then 

assed from hand to hand until each reon 
fn the pew has had the opportunity to put 
something in, when it is handed back from 
one to another and taken by the collector to 
the next pew. Many of the Episcopal churches 
again, use plates of delf ware, or of turned or 
carved wood, The baize lining, however, is 
to be found in all. A still greater departure 
from the old fashion box, is the basket, of 
about the same diameter as the plates de- 
scribed, but with sides turned up two or Lbree 
inches. Of course,in camp meetings and in 
many of the rer churckes in the country, 
where church turniture is scarce, the hat of 
some obliging person isa good and conveni- 
ent substitute. 

In many places of worship the collection 
seems Almost @ partof the service, so that it 
was probably the resultof unthinking Obser- 
vation that led the lumberman of the Missis- 
sippi to worship. His raft was going to pieces 
and he cajiled to his only companion, ‘Jim, 
can you pray?” “No,” said Jim. “Then sing 
ahymn.” “Can't,” said Jim sullenly. “Then 
pass me your hat, quick, and we'll take up a 
collecuon. We're going tosink and we must 
do something.”’ 

It is rela of one clergyman,a pastor in a 
small Western town, when habits of liberalit 
were not considered indispensable prerequl- 
sites to the ee of citizenship, that he was 
much troubled by a custom which obtained 
of putting buttons in the plate imstead of coin. 
He studied tor a long time on the probiem of 
how best to cure so sbifty a vice, and at last 
hiton an expedient. An annual collection 
was lo be taken upfor the heathen and as the 
deacons were about to pass the plate the cler- 
qyee spoke. “My beloved bearers,” said he, 
“i wish to caution you against one tbing 
which is cften done by you more through in- 
advertence than aught else, | believe. Do not, 
1 pray you, flatten down the eyes of tbe but- 
ons you 80 generously give the heathen. It 
does not impose on the poor savage recipient 
of yourbounty. He does not take them for 
money and they are rendered useless as but- 
tons.”” It is needless to say that no more but- 
lous were put on the plate in that church. 

In some Charcies the clergyman can com- 
monly be noticed to sit with nis hand over his 
eyes, as ifashamed to look on the collection 
of money in the temple, but in more insténces 
the collection is taken in a matter-of-fact way, 
ail present acguiescing in the supposed neces. 
aity Of attending to the temporal affairs of the 
chureh, even if worsbip has to be Interrupted. 
The organ is commonly played, and.inu case 
there isa fine choir,a chant or some solo is 
sung The custom in many churches is to al- 
vernate the verses of a chant with reading 
appropriate texts from the scriptures. Inother 
places, again, there is an air about the cere- 
mony that might alrmost be culled jovial with- 
Out disrepect. In Piymouth Churen it is not 
uncommon thing for the pastor Lo ex- 
piain the object of some collection and then, 
While the baskets are passing from one twwan- 
other, tO make # short address, in which, by 
his eloquence, his patuos, and frequently py 
his wit,to induce la:ger contrivulious than 
Usual. More frequentiy, however, he simply 
Says,*Pass the baskets,” and relapses into 
ee while the fragments are gathered 

Dr. Talmage has the temporal affairs of hia 
oharca, the lavernacie, dilferentiy ordered 
ten those of Piymouth Chuicn. In the Ca. 
Yernacie RO pew rents are charged to any one, 
and the eatire expenses are burne out of the 
receipts at the ular contribution levied 
each Sunday morn ng. “We wiil now make 
“n Offering tothe Lord. The collection wili 
now be taken,” is the unvarying announce- 
mene from the pulpit, and then Mr. Arbuckie 
P/’Vs & 8010 On the cornet, with Mr. Morgan 
«coompanying him on the great orgun, while 
bo Ushers pass around the jong: bandied 
Pee ty ® business like manner, conscien- 
ine y presenting them to each individael in 
b congregation, buat passing indifferently 

hey who do not choose to give. 
oun Specification of different instances 
> r § the devominations, however, becomes 
lection BOus, a8 in the most of them the col- 
tions sare quietly takeu and the contribu- 
them are entirely voluntary. In many of 

Collections have of late years been en- 





tirely or partially done awav with, and envel- 
ones are provided and placed in each pew, in 
which those who choose enclose such sums as 
Cnr cee fit to give. 

The customs of the Jews, it is said, do not 
differin any part of the world in regard to 
the support of their synagogues and their 
characters. No collections are ever taken 
curing their services and and no fee is ever 


— .~ acntenen ww them. seats 
ound in every agogue, whetber 
“orthodox” or “reformed.” avn stra and 


those who tee] too poor to contribute mone 
are always welcome to occupy these seats. Ct 
course the expenses of the synagogue must 
be and are m d it is seldom that one hears 
of the finan trouble of a congregation of 
Israciites. The pecuniary affairs are man- 
aged by the trustees, and they raise the ne- 
cessary money from three different sources. 
In the first piace, pews are rented and the 
rents are ected quarterly, half yearly, or 
yearly,asin Christian churches; secondly, at 
the close of the early servicetevery Saturday 
and holidays certain members of the congre- 
gation are ‘called before the jaw.” This cer- 
emony is as follows: At the close of the regu- 
jar morning service and before the beginning 
of the additional service, the minister (not the 
rabbi) and his assisiants take from the ark 
one or more of the scrolis of the law sand a 
portion of the silver and jewelled priestly 
paraphernalia. These are borne to the raised 
platform cailed “Theba,” and the minister 
calls out the Hebrew name of some member 
of the congregation, who steps forward and 
receives the Diessing of the wn -- ation, 
pronounced in Hebrew mz the minister. A 
portion of the law is read the minister, and 
the person called then whispers to him the 
amount he wishes to give for this blessing, 
the amount he wisbes to give for prayers for 
the repose of the souls of his ancesiers, and it 
may befor prayer tor other oojectsa. These 
sulms are then announced aloud by the minis- 
ter, and another member is called upon by 
pame. Five persons are thus solicited on 
each holiday and seven on each Saturday. 
The list for each day is made up by tbe pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of the congre- 
gation, who generally includes in it the 
names of any well-to-do persons in whose 
families there has been a death ora birth ora 
a ie ~ or ony special sign of the grace of 
God. The third source of revenue is from the 
burial grounds. At the entrance to each Jew- 
ish cemetery is placed a box, in which every 
Jew who visits the graves of his dead places 
money. The total of these contributions gen- 
erally defrays the expenses of the mainte- 
nance of the place, and aflords a surplus 
which goes to the trustees of the congregation 
owning the cemetery. 

The purely charitable expenses of the Jews 
are maintained by societies entirely distinct 
from the organization of the congregation. 


Grrins of Gold. 


The jest that gives pain is no jest. 

The only way to make a friend is to be 
one, 

Never pick the teeth or clean the nails in 
com pany. 

Never make yourself the hero of your 
own story. 

It is easier to believe an ill report than to 
inguire into the truth thereof. 

None but Heaven and the poor knew 
what the poor do for each other. 

Greatness may build the tomb, but it is 
goodness that must make the epitaph. 

Great things are not accomplished by idle 
dreams, but by years of patient study. 

No man can avoid his own company—so 
he had best make it as good as possible. 

Modesty in your discourse will give a 
lustre to truth and an excuse to your error. 

He who despises praise wil! not be likely 
to peed the virtues that would entitle him 
to 


It is with our good intentions as with our 
days; to-morrow is but too ofien the hash of 
to day. 

There are moments in life when, no mat- 
ter what is the attitude of the body, the soul 
is on its knees. 

A sudden elevation ia life, like mount 
ing into a rarer atmosphere, swells us out, 
and often perniciously. 

Be careful how thou sayest anything of 
the absent, whico thou shouldst be unwilling 
they should hear, if present. 

An abundance of peace shall be multi- 

jied unto him who isin his secret Beart stead 
lastly resvlves not to suffer from imaginary 
Liles. 

Never refuse to receive an apology. You 
may not receive friendship, but courtesy will 
require, when an apology is offered, thal you 
accept it. 

No great civilization is possible to a race, 
nor spiritual progress to an individual, where 
the power of death to dissoive life is not con- 
quered in thought and feeling. 

Patience under persecution is a@ Christian 
virtue; but there aretimes in the histery of 
communities, as well as of individuals, when 
silence is sin and submission acriine. 

If you were as willing to be 4s pleasant 
and as anxious to please ip your own house 
as you are in the company of your neighbors, 
you would bave the bappiest home in tbe 
world. ° 

Duty is the little biue sky over every 
heart and soul—over every iife—iarge enuugh 
for # star to look between (he C.ouds, aud fer 
the sekviark Happiness to rise neaven ward 
through snd sthge an. ; 

The wise man makes equity and justice 
the basis of ali bis conduct; Lue right florins the 
ruie of nis benavior: deference and modesty 
mark bis exterior, sincerity aod Mueilly serve 
him for accompitshinents. 

‘Don’t you find that it hurts your lawn 
to let your chiidren piay on it?’ askeda friead 
of a suburban resident the other day. “Yes, 
answered the gentleman addressed; “but it 
doesn’t nurt the children.” 

When a generous man 18 compelled to 
give « refusai, be generally gites it with a 
worse grace than the ungenerous; first, be 
cause it is against bis nature; and, secondly, 
because it is out of nis practice. é 

Evil thoughts, those birds of illemen 


; be sare 

may alight anywhere; but you y 
where they are Unwelcome. 
ee Bysshe | ’ 4 tionai wita you, 


tnings, at least,are 0 
sod neither tne world, tne fesn, nor the devii 
can compel you to entertain aahely thougne 
can ccires, if you do mot choose to a0. 








RE 


‘Farelix. 





There is too much promiscuous kissing in 
this country. 


A woman is a candidate fer Journal Clerk 
of the Arkadsas Senate. 


A tyrant, says the cynic, isa husband who 
refusés to be a slave to his wife. 


The ways of woman— anywhere from 
ninety totwo hundred pounds. 


Cambria county has a female constable 
No man objects to being arrested. 


It is a grand mistake tosu that a wid- 
ow's veilis always a vale fen . 


Painting horse shoes is the persion of the 
dawdling young lady of the period. 


The border troubles are said to be nothing 
in comparison with boudoir troubles. 


How to draw to a girl out—seat her upon 
a sled, seize the end of Lhe rope and scoot. 


A young lady in Indianapolis won a 
wager by not speaking fora week. There are 
notlmanry such. 


Man wants but little here below, but a 
woman wants most everything she sees ber 
neighbors have. 


A novelty in stockings has a meda!lion of 
lace upon the instep,in which the owner's 
monogram is worked. 


The first women clerks employed in the 
national treasury were appointed in 1863 
There are now over 1,300. 


A city man being asked by his wife to buy 
for her the latest paitern-sheet, called for “the 
latest pattern for a speet.”’ 


When Mrs. President Hayes subscribes 
money to a charitable purpose she always bas 
it accredited toa “friend.” 


When a lady stands at the hymencal altar 
with her intended, you may know she is about 
to draw her beau lato a knot. 


An Indiana lady of eighty eight years is 
growing a third set of teeth, which are so far 
advanced that she is abie Lo use them. 


Tt is safe to guess of what # young man is 
thinking when be takes short steps, and holds 
his arm as (though a little hand rested on the 
crook of his elbow. 


Miss Mary Wadleigh, of Sutton, Mass, 
has no fewer than 100 pet cats, and when one 
of them dies she has it buried and its grave 
marked by @ neal monument. 


It takes twenty yards of dry goods to make 
a fashionable young lady's dress nowadays— 
six to wear on her person and fourteen to 
carry in her right hand or up under 
elbow. * 


A Buftalo man dreamed that he was go- 
ing over the falls, and bad his wite by the 
throat when hewokeup. Next night she had 
a dream, and broke nis Dose as #ebe struck at 
an indian. 


It being claimed by one of the sterner sex 
that wan was made first and lord of creation, 
the question was asked by an indigmant 
beauty, how iong he remained lord of the cre- 
ation. “Till he gots wife,’’ was the repiy. 


It is announced on the authority of an 
“eminent physician” that itis not healthy to 
rise before eight o’clock to tbe morning. This 
applies only to men. Wives, it is sald, cau 
r at seven and start the fire as$ heretofore 


‘Yes,’’ said a young lady who was pos 
sessed of a fine voice, “1 am often asked to 
appear in public, bai—" “Kut what?” ob- 
served a triend, “Well,” she replied, “I should 
never be able to sustain my part,l am so 
easily decomposed.”’ 


When a woman gets on the shady side of 
forty, there are two things of which sie ia pos- 
itively certain: That sue knows more tuan 
all tbe doctors in Christendom, and that if it 
wasn't for her gray bairs poopie woulda’t lake 
her to be over thirty. 

Elder sister to little one, (who appears 
Lo take great interest in Mr.skibbens): “Come 
little pet, itistime your eyes were shat in 
sleep.’ Little Pet—vl think not. Mother told 
me to keep my eyes open when Mr. 
Skibvens were together.” 


The way to reach a man 8 heart is to cater 
to hisappetite. A girl who can Claw a piano 
and agitate the atinospbere is & goud parior 
ornament, butoue that can grease a griddle 
aod tury two pancakes ata time is the kind 
ofa female vo Ue Lo, this time of the 5 ear. 


A young lady advertised fur a maid. One 
applied, and in response Ww the inquiry 
whetbersbe was quick, she replied, “Uh, so 
quick that I will engage to dress you every 
gay io baif an bour.” “in half an hour!” re- 
iterated the young jiady; “and what shall i do 
the rest of the day?” 

The women in Kansas vote at the school 
elections. Ata recentelection at Orage Cily 
one Woman went upto vote, but befoie she 

ot througa telling the Judges what atime her 
jlile bad wilh Lhe ecariet fever when be was 
only Lwo years Old, it was time to close Lie 
polis aad sbe bad Jorgotien lo deposit ber \/al- 
jot. 

Ata smal! country town there lately died 
a middieaged man, leaving a widow cof B. 
Atthe funeral, the deaoon of Lhe viliage ai 


her 


you and 


juded to the good qualities of Lhe Jeceascd, 
and among others bie generosity. He watd the 
deceased pad lent him some money OFve. 
Upon which, the weeping wiiow raised her 


head aud inquired bow much, and wueluer he 
nad paid it vack or nol. 


A woman in # Kaneas Pacific Railroad 
car sat facing * Men Whe, wilt One eye at 
jeast, sevu.ed to be siaring Oxedly at ber, She 
became indigoant, ena rald, Why ao you 
joOk at meso,siit”) Me ewid buat le Was not 

DULL she lbasiated, 


awer of baving Gone Bf, 
“Il beg your pardon, madam, Lul 
is itnmow?’ iifting wie Quger to Lia iefi 


it's this eye, 
optic, 


“Yous, sir, ite tba. eye “Well, madam, We 
eye won't do you auy barm. It's giase eye. 
Kut I'm notsurprised (bal evena giass eye 


snouid fee! interested lu co pretty &@ wowan 
The expianation and compiiment combined 
put Le wows ints a good numer 

a — 


The other morning the head of the family 
who is deaf and uses an car lLrumpet, thought 
ne heard aterribie clatter In the street, aad, 
running to toe wall, hastily put the tittle end 
oftne trampet in bis ear, aud rested the hig 
end on the wall. The belated vendor oi lac 
teal fluid bad just driven up,mistook the wind 
instrument forthe regular pitcher, ured a 
quart of injik into it, and drove rapidly away, 
which accounts for the milk in the deal man’s 
coceanut. He didn’t bear aoything much, 
but the milkman would if be had waited a 
moment. 











Grateful resulte—Ciaders, 

A strapping tel'ow—The barber. 

The latest thing in hose—the feet. 

A dashing affair—A beach billow. 
People of settled convictions—Prisoners 
A dry time—About eleven o'clock s m. 


Fine day—Monday morning at the police- 


court. 


Bread in the bone.—A piece of biscurt in 
the tooth. 


Men whose business drives them to the 
wall— Bill posters. 


Girls who want to go off ‘ike Chinese 
firecrackers have their bair banged. 


He passed a counterfeit bank note in the 
morning and a sleepless night im the lockup. 


The barber who dressed the bead of a 
basved pas been engaged to ix up the leoks of 


A Japanese in this country wrote home : 
“Everybody here is a doctor, and always 
shakes your band and askajalter your bealtn.” 


‘Did they encore him 7’ was asked of a 
young lady who was relating the 
of an aspirant for m “A lit. 


Ue,” she repiied, “but not enougn to 
out.” 

The diflerence between henor and discre. 
tion is, that honor lis you not to Bit &@ man 
when he’s down, and discretion warns you to 


be careful about hitting him when he isn't 
down, 


On « recent trial a witness was 
to the common sense of the prisoner. “When 
ever he was sober,” he said, *he was son 
sitive—as sensitive as any other 
when drank he was very much exaggerated.’ 


A man advertises: “Lest or stolen, my 
liver and white pointer ‘Sport.’ Itis so 
uncommon thing fora man to lose 

but bow @ man could lose his liver, or have li 
swien from him without his Knowledge, is 
w bal gets us. 


A man in Boston killed his wife recently 
becanse she knew more than he did. If all 
the husbands iu the cougtry were to feliow 
the example, nine women out @f every ten 
woulda die rather than admit the absence of 
Lhe alleged provocation, 


Augustus and Maud linger long on the 
balcony these clear, cool evenings, and driak 
in deep draughts of astronomy; that ts they 
attentively and persistently study the reflected 
stars in each other's eyes, while t take par. 
Uicular notiee of Mars’ movements, 


“Fellow citizens,’’ said a loca) candidate, 
“there are tires topics teat now agitate the 
Siale—greenbacks, taxes and the penitentia 
ary. | shall pass over Lhe firettwo very briefly, 
as iny sentiinents are well Known, and come 
lo the penitentiary, where | shall dwell for 
some Lime. 


After the unique and cautious verdict ren- 
dered peseatiy by & ccroner’s jury, in the 
West, ail disbelievers in the Jury system 
sbould be converted. The verd referred to 
was: “The child was suffocated, but there is 
no evidence to show that the suffocation was 
before or after death," 


Old lady to taxidermist: ‘‘Yeu can see 
yourself, man, you only stuffed my poor par- 
rotin the suinmmer, aud bere’s his feathers 
tumbilag vut before your eyes."’ Taxidermist: 
Lor’ biess ye, 'm, that’s the triumph of our 
art. We etuffe ‘em that natu as they 
moults in their proper season.” 


‘Papa, me bas been baptize, ain't me?’’ 
asked a littie year-old, “Yes; dear.” “Then 
ine won't bave to be baptize again?” “No; 
Dut can you remem ber te aboat bein 
baptized?” “Ldessican!" “Well, what di 
the minister doto yout” “Meshoved ap wy 
sleeve and satuek a kalie in my arm.” 


An exchange tells as the only way to 
civilize the indian i# to puta hoein his hand 
agiteli nim “to Loe or perish.” Then “the 
only way" ianoway. Puta hoein his haasd, 
teli him to bue or perish; go back In two 
hours, and you will find that he has swap 
his noe for a quart of whisky and ts off perisa- 
ing itheaiora 


There is one terrible revulsion of feeling 
in arman's life tbat no eloquence of bas 
the power to describe. It is when he falis 
prone,or pretty pearly prone, to the earth, 
overwheimed with confusion and aati-fric- 
tion sidewalk, and then loors around aod 
pours out his soul to grateful libations to the 
immortal gode when be Knows that nobody 
saw bim go down. 


They were playing at cards. when all of 
asudden the game was interrupted, angry 
words passed, and the players rose * 
here, you're holding too many aces.”” “What 
do youray.sir? “DLeay youare « swindier.” 
“t will call you to account for this unpardon- 
ableinsuit.’ “lam at your service at any 
time.” “Here's ny card, sir.” (Throws down, 
by mistake. another ace which be draws from 
his pocket.) 


A gentleman who had been fishing, and 
came home without any spoils of the fnny 
tribe, told hie wife that be had seen bat one 
fish, and that wae a pike, which iooked at bis 
bait and seemed welghing Ube chances between 
catching 1t and being caught bimseif. The 
wife reeponded, “And of course be was able te 
weigh the matter correctly, because he bad so 
many scales.”” “That fin tsbes me,” exclaimed 
ihe busband, as he dropped In a chair. 


“Do you feel much pain this mersing. 
dear? eatd athongnoital wife to her husban‘4. 
“Pata? Not” he sald, lofttly;*whyshonid it” 
“Well, you rolled down two pair of stairs last 
night, When yeu came home from the dinner 
party, and] hadto get Jarmento help ine carry 
you up I thenght you felt sore, =. 
“Bush of blood to (he head,” ne said. “Pll go 
ard get some medicine immediately, before | 
eatabitof breakfast. I'm glad you told me, 
Catherine.” 


= 


—E—EEE - 
So [xsi piocs ake THK FIR8T approaches 
of Consumption, that tnowsands remain un- 


copecious of ite presence until it bas broagbt 
them (othe verge of the grave. An immedi 
ate resort to Dr. D. Jayne's Expectorant,upors 
the first appearance of Cough, Pain or Sore 
ness of tue Throator Chest, would very gen- 
erally preciude a fatal result, or, in case the 
symptoms indicate the presence of Latent 
Consumption, would tend to subdoe the vio- 
lence of the disease, and thus materially ae 
sist {9 prolonging the life of the patient. Use 
the Expectorant therefore when you take a 
Cold, and by so doing prevent the necessity 
for ite use in more us com plaints. 
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WEALTH FROM RUBBISH. 
Dee Lord Palmerston, some years 





o, “is simply matter in the wrong 

" Moderna chemists and specula 
taking the saying t heart, bave tor 

@ Gecade or #0 bent ail their energies to 
ag rid of the obnoxious epithet by put- 
matter in the stges place, when, instead 
it becomes goid. The rubbish that 

y floatet down our rivers, was cast 


isi 


fato the sea, shot into waste ground, or in- 
ereased into ugiy mounds, disfiguring the 
le ie ahalysed, re constructed, and 


sent into circulation in other forms, and un- 
der new namer. 

Abroad this is more the case than here. 
Many are famiitar with the London dust-cart 
and the iagahrions cry of its attendants, who, 
ecated witha ligh' brown layer of the mate- 
riai in which tiey ure continually Cabbiing, 
make the quiet «(reete and suburbs echo with 
their loud and prolonged roarof “Dust-ho!" 

There, whether ihe dust i* taken by con. 
tractors or ulllizged by the ward autnorites in 
which It i« onlliected «a larme open space ta 
needed for its collection. As each cart comes 
ap with its uninviting load, tt ix directed toa 

ven *pot, where the contents are tilted Into 
& separate heap, to be dealt with by a ciass of 
persons who have their counterpart in what 
were formerly known as the “raw pickers of 
Parise,” or those ragged and solitary in«ivid- 
uals called tn Scotland ‘“midsden rakers." 
They are of both sexes, and though the orcen 
pation at first sight might appear unhealthy, 
some veterans iy the profession have nesnred 
nethisis a mistake Ordinary mortais are 
said to be obliged to “swallow their peck ot 
dust and die” but these “nili-men" and “hii 
women," as they are enigmatically called, al- 
though obliged to swallow bushels a year, 
live to a good old age and enjoy the best of 
health. 


AS 800n a4 One cart has emptied itself tn the 
yard aswarm of men and boys at once anur- 
round the load, pick out the bones, glass and 
crockery, wholeor broken botties,nafis,ecraps 
of tron, old saucepans, rags, paper, greasy 
Gieh cloths,and the thonsand and one items 
thrown away by the honechoid as useless. 
This done, women, each armed with a sieve 
andanumber of baskets, gather round the 
heap, and while one man remains to assist 
them, the others rush offtoa new one to re 

tthe operatio: in which they have just 
n engaged. The women now hold their 
steves to receive each a shovelful of the dust, 
which they riddle ti!) all the finer particies, 
consisting chiefly of floor sweepings ashes, 
and coal-dust, have passed through and scraps 
of anbarnt coal, or larger bits of cinder, with 
| ge pane bones, bits of giass, and other 
hings remain. Each o’ these te thrown into 
its proper basket, a frest shoveltul of the 
heap is taken and dealt with, till the whole of 
it has been weoghiy but effectively analyzed, 
when the ladies transport themselves to a 
fresh cart load, and deal withit tn a similar 
manner. 

In most yards the workpeople are paid 
either by the day or piece, and the women 
may earn On An average as much as three dol- 
larea week. They have, in addition, the priv 
lege of a “sider” of cinders, coal, and bits of 
wood, which they either carry home for fuel 
or dispose of at the yard gates to thore who 
are poorer than themselves; but these diurnal 
Aonoraria are worth money, and may, in 
some instances, add nearly a dollar to their 
weekly earnings. 

Wretched aa these laborers may appear, 
thetr legs tied 4 in coarse sacking, their 
heada covered with undistinguishable mate- 
rial,and their garments so saturated with 
dust that ities diMcult to say which ta fleah 
and which clothes, to hear them singtna at 
their work, or to see them after their working 
attire has been removed and replaced by even. 
ing dress, and roapand water bave charmed 
the dirt from tace and arma, they look on the 
whole as if they rather enjoyed hvterge nine or 
ten hours a day in the mtust of “breeze.” and 
took kindly to the wholesale swallowing of 
dirt. 

“Breeze” ie the technical term for the swnall 
dust that passes throngh the fine steves, and 
conelteting as it does in most localities of a 
large Admixture of unconsumed coal, fa a va! 
unable commodity. The brickmakers of the 
metropolis and the home counties buy itt ea- 

erly, and even the builders deal largely in 

a road-aeweepings. 

The “breeze” is thrown into the interstices 
between the bricks stacked tn the kiln, and 
when set fireto burns witha dull red heat ttl 
the olay ts baked into a hard substance. Some- 
times ft fa mixed with the clay prior to its be- 
ing placed tn the mould, to tucrease the bulk, 
andat the same time to faciittate the “cook 
ing” of the bricks, «0 that iu realitv it may 
be sald that the suburbs are the onteome of 
the dust. bins of the older portions of the cap 
ital. and that what fa carted away as usciess 
rubbish ta handed back in the shape of bricks 
and mortar. 

Bottles, broken gliass.and bite of crockery- 
ware form a larwe percentage of the contents 
of every dust bin. The last-named, with the 
reat of t “hard core.” as the solid tngredi 
ents in thedust are called, such as stones, ova. 
ter shells, and clinkers, are used by butlders 
for making the foundations of new streets, 
laying over drain-pipes, or for forming a solid 
bottom on which the flag-stones are lald. The 
whole butties—mostly those orizinall” bonght 
from the chemiet—simply find their way back 

in to vendors of medicine. The broken 

Gne~one of the most indestructible of manu. 
facturea prod nct«—is simply taken tothe glass 
house, re melted, and moulded into new bot- 
thes, or spread out into sheets for mirrors or 
window pans 

Bones, scraps of fron, natls hatr-pine broken 
combs or other articles manufactured from 
horn or ive ry, aleo take their place among the 
“nard core’ of the dust-yar!, and none of 
them are thrown «way, Toe joint served up 
bot and appetizing at dinner, cold at supper, 
or tn the a of hash a day or so afterwards. 
basite quota of bone; which, though botled 
till it looks more like a bit of lime than any- 
thing else. is even then destined to # further 
career of usefulness. Bones, however, are di- 
vided into various clasees) There are green 
bones got direct from the butcher, with mar- 
row, fat, and gristie albering, which fetch t he 
highest price—sometimes as much as $30 per 
ton ; then houreho!d bones, which, taken from 
the meat, are thrown to the dog or into the 
dust bin—worth from fiveto six dollars less; 
then bones that have been botied, their value 
depending upon the time they have been 
subjected to water: and iastiy, bones that 
have been steamed in potted meat establish 
ments, which are the cheapest of al!, because 
neither marrow nor gristie remains on them 
after the thorough cleaning they undergo. 
The larger bones are used by cutiers for knife. 
handles, tooth brushes, combs, napkin rings, 
trinkets; and other things; and the sma'ler 
ones crushed, ground,or broken are carbon- 

made into bone-fiour, or treated with 

m acid and spread over the soil as a ter- 
tiliser much more productive than guano. 
Bone-ash is used by silver and gold assayers, 
as it absorbs all impurities. and leaves the 
metals intact; @ product made from the ash 
by the butier im scouring the plate; 





and the perfumer’s violet powder and tooth 
peste are for the most part made of bone- 
ash. 

Other sam ples of “hard core,” such as scrap 
fron, old pans, nails, etc..are used over and 
over again ; and in the streeta and on «mitny 
finors are gathered the ol! nails wrenched 
from worn out horseshoes, which produce the 
raw material from which the finest guno-bar- 
rels are manufactured. The pan the cook 
threw away the other day is carefully laid 
aside by the dust-contractor, and when he has 
& certain quantity of useless bousehold uten- 
sils, he sells them to an enterprising gentie- 
man, who melts the solder, coliects it, and 
eelis it to the plumber or tinmwan in bars of 
jead. The old tron goes back to the furnace, 
and assumes the — of new kuile-biades 
and other useful articles. 

“Bolt core” is the name given by the dust- 
sifter to such things as paper, linen, cotton, 
or woolen rags, hay, straw, vegetables, and ail 
substances perishable and soft. The hay. 
straw, and decaying vegetable matter are sent 
to the mirket gardenets who trom them pro- 
duce next year's potatoes caulifowers, kid. 
ney beans, peas, and cabbages. The paper, if 
white, goes back to the mili, and ts returned 
tothe same house perhaps in packets of super- 
fine scented note paper. That printed on is 
cleared fromink, and reappears «ome day in 
the last new book,or bearing the name of 
some morning journal. Colored or decayed 
paper ia manufactured into papler mache, or 
it may be tbat the head of the doll with which 
the dear children are playing was moulded 
out ofthe paper that rotted on some dust- 
heap. Cotton raga nearly all yo into paper ; 
add the dirty clotha with which the servant 
wiped the canvas, old stockings,and otber 
scraps of wool return in the shape of tweede 
and other cloth to make the boys their last 
new eult. In one word, the dust-bin is a mine 
of wealth, aod the articles that go into it are 
always returning, after being used by man, to 
be re-manufactured, used again, and once 
more thrown away. 


Dew Publications. 


* Field and Afloat” is the ttle »nder whieh 
the Sunday Post of this city makesa new de 
parture. Hereafter it will nake a spectaly of 
sporting matters, inclucing everything that 
properly comes under that head. The size of 
the paper has been very much increased, 
which wilt enable the proprietors to do their 
work justice. If thesucceeding numbers are at 
all comparable in point of inerit with the first, 
Phila epihia will have asporting Journal that 
will do the city credit, 

“Wit and Humor" ts the title of a new work 
just issued by 8 C. Grigge & Co., of Chicago. 
it ts a collection of bright stories, smart say- 
ings, paragraphs, and in fact every phase of 
this extensive subject. The contents are clas 
sified into departments, treating of the wittt- 
cism8 of the bench, bar, medicine,matrimony, 
courtehip, Irish, Yankee, German, &c The 
author states that the work isin the nature of 
a compliation, and he certainly deserves 
great credit for bis nethod of selection trom 
the almost boundless stores at his disposal. 
He has certainly chosen the best in every 
sense Nearly all the jokes are comparatively 
pew and wiil ecem fresh to even the most in 
Veternte reader of tugitive humor of the day. 
Asaworkin which the mind can dip plena- 
antly fora moment when not disposed tor 
adeepdraught, it is an unquestionable suc- 
cess, It comprises 340 pages, magnificently 
printed and bound, and is sold at $150. For 
sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfingor. 

The charming story of the “Lady of the 
Aroostook,” by W. D. Howells, which hasin a 
serial form been delighting the readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly, bas just been published tn 
a handsome volume by Mesars. Houghton, 
Oagood & Co.,of Boston. The Aroostook its 
the pame of ashipon which toe matn charac 
ters and incidents of Lhe story ure portrayed, 
The various types of Atmerican Character are 
very truthtully drawn, especially the heroine, 
Lydia Blood, a New England orphan girl, 
who bas been brought up by her grandfather 
andaunt, and has been tovited to join an- 
other aunt living In Italy. For this purpose 
her grandfatbler secures @ passage for ber on 
ihe Aroostook The other passengers are 
three American gentiomen gotug abroad tor 
iensure, mil dectdedly Oppostle Ly pes Of Char 
acter, A charintnyg rotmance 68 woven out of 
the various tncidents of the voyage, and 
keeps up toe interest of the reader keen and 
eager for the denoucmant, 

Appleton & Co., hive addet to the Handy 
Volume Series an tnteresting lithe story en 
titled “The Disturbing Kiement,”’ by Char 
lotte M. Yonge Itintroduces in an amusing 
sijlesomeof the feminine hobbies which are 
indulged in atthe present day. 

‘Studies tn the Model Prayer” 1s the title of 
a collection of essays on the Lord's Prayer, 
and explanatory of the meantag of tts varl- 
ous phrases Pabitsahed by Appleton & Co., 
ot New York, and for stile by Claxton, Rem 
sen & Haffeifinge , of this city. 

“Saylog the Catechiam Seventy-five Years 
Azo sad the Histories Resauits’ ts the title of 
an ad«dress delivered before the New Eugiand 
Historical Genealogical Soctety by orus 
Ciarke and published in «a smail pamphiet 
form by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 

“The English Reformation, How it Came 
About and Why We Should Upbold It,” is tae 
title ofavery ably written review of this 
prominent subject by Cunningham Getkie, 
D. D. The objectof the writer is to show the 
immense benefits derived from tne Refor ma- 
tion and the various dangers which assail it, 
each of which suljects are written in a strong 
comprehensive style. Published by Messrs. 
Appieton & Co,of New York, and for sale by- 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffeiflager, of this city. 

*Sybtl Brotherton,” a novel by Mra. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, author of ‘sel’ Made,” 
“Ishmael "ete, published by T. B. Peterson 
& Bros, Phila.,isa work of unusual power 
and thrilling Interest. Mrs. Southwerth isa 
woman of brilliant gentus, and is one of the 
most original and talented of liviog female 
writers, While she has no superior. For sale 
by ail book-ellers and news agents, or sent to 
any adstress,post paid, on remitting fifty cents 
in « letter to the publishers, 

“Bonne-Marie, a Tale of Normandy and 
Paris,’ by Henry Greville, translated by Mrs. 
Sherwood, is issued this day by T B Peterson 
& Bros.,and beiag her last work, wii! no 
doubt create a sensation such is ite freshness, 
beauty and delicacy. Mrs. Snerwood's Eug- 
lish in this transiation is beyond all praise, 
and it seems almost incredible that it could 
bave been written originally in French, as it 
flows on so freely and fresh trow beginnin 
toend Publishedin a large square duodeci- 
mo volume, paper cover, price 50 cents. 

“Father Tom and the Pope; or, A Nightat 
the Vatican,” is the titie of a new puliica'ton 
ofthe Petersons. itis by Jonn Fisher Mur- 
ray, with iilnstrative engravings of the 
scenes that took place there between the +, 
and the Priest, Father Tom. It isa lively lit- 
tle satire that will readily secure forgiveness 





for its sharp bite on account of the ood na- 
ture manifested in making /tbem. rice fifty 
cents. 

The fifth volume of the “Boston Monday 
Lectures,” by Kev. Joseph Cook,has been pub- 
lisned by Messrs. Hougnton, Osgood & oo, of 
Boston, under the titie of “Heredit he 
opening lecture treats of “Hereditary Descent 
in Ancient Greece,” This is followed by 
“Maudsiey on Hereditary Descent,"’ *Dar- 
win's Theory of Pangevesis,” and the “Origin 
ot Conscience,” *Lotze on the Union ot Soul 
and Body,” and the “seven Principle Laws of 
Heredity,” all of which are bandiedin that 
masterly manner indicative of a wondertul 
research in the manifold questions of the gub- 
ject. The concluding chapters are devoted to 
“Preludes of Current Events.”” The subject 
ot Heredity ts one of wide interest and Mr. 
Cook has presented it in a condensed form, 
cowbining with bis own the theories of the 
wost celebrated writers of reversional, collat- 
eral, coeqgual, premurital and prenatal bered- 
ity, whicu invest it with many yy to 
the casual reaver or student. For « by 
Ciaxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of this city. 
Paice $1.0. 


Randolph & Co., of New York, have pub- 
lished a pew edition of the essay on “Social- 
jem,’ by Rev. K. D. Hitchcook,who divides tne 
subject into “Antt-Communistic Socialism,” 
“Socialism in General,”’ “Communist ic Suctal 
jem’ and “Christian Sociaiitsm.”’ Tue sociaiis- 
tlc probiem is of prominent interest and tm- 
portance, and Dr. Hitcncock bas treated it in 
a Very Comprehensive style,as it exists abroad 
andin this country. He thinks 1l caunot be re- 
duced by any means sociail¢tic, political or as- 
sociational. Mere economic plaos can never be 
made todotbe work of Christian unselfishness, 
and with all the experiments which way be 
tried Christian principle will triumph in the 
end in creating better relations among wen. 
For saie by Ciaxton, Remsen & Hafteifinger. 
Price 30 sents. 

Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston, 
bave published another volumes or * Poema ot 
Piacos,” edited by Longteliow, and is devoted 
to Lube Middle States. Tue skill and tasie of the 
editor 1s visible in the well-selected contents, 
and the publisbers have gotten it up in an at 
tractive form of green and gold with red, 
edges, uniform witn the others, The series is 
undoubtedly an inexoaustivie mine of picas- 
ure, and are Charming addilious to one’s il 
brury of poetry. For sale by Claxton,Remsen 
& Haffelifinger, of this city. Price, $1.00 4 vol- 
ume, 

*“Atthe Back of the Moon,” is the title of a 
small volume of poetry, published by Lee & 
Snepard, of Boston. [tis written to @ Balin. 
cal vein aod introduces a “Glimpse of Wen 
Kroy,” and “Notsov Notions,” otherwirte New 
Yeu x and Boston ; the manners and -ociely of 
botn cities forming the object of the satire, 
which will be found very amusing and bright, 
Price 60 cents. 

George Macdonal's latest novel, ‘Sir Gib- 
bie" is pubiisbed by eipgoncets & Co., in tueir 
usual aliractive form. [ne main feature of 
the plot ls tbe restoration of a lost heir trom 
the sphere of poverty to bis ancestral titie and 
pos-essions, ne same tone of Morality and 
posses of style and teachings are peiceptivle 
n this novel as Character!ze the author's other 
writings, and which will piease those who do 
like sensationalism Combined with Lueir read- 
ings of romance, 

“The Maid of Stralsund,a story of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” is the tithe of an historical novel 
by J. B. De Liefde, published by Mesars, 
Doud, Mead & Co., of New York, and for saie 
by Mes-rs. Porter & Coates, of this city. Price 
$1.00, Thestory opens with a description of 
tue Lown of Stralsund, the stronghold of the 
Lutheran~, which is besieged by the, Imperial 
Cutholic troops. The various incidents con- 
nected with the siege and the subsequent 
events are grapbically described, The story 
i« written in a pleasing style, and the threads 
of lhe romance very ingeniously woven with 
the historical tacts. 

“Spiritual Manifestations’ ia tbe title of a 
book by Cbaries Beecher, just published by 
Leow & Shepard, of Boston. It is profusely il- 
lustrated by instances of the wiiter’s personal 
experience in spiritual mantlesiations and he 
Als to prove that although many mediums 
have brougutspiritualisin into disrepute by 
trickery and trand it does not disprove the 
reliability of others who areto be trusted tu 
their mediumistic powers, and substantiates 
his urguments On the ground that the inspired 
uutbors of the Old and New Testament were 
mediums. The book is interesting and the 
subject is one which will make it entertein- 
jug to the non-believers and believers in spir- 
itumlisin. 

On Tuesday, March 4 the only illustrated 
dally paper in the world, celebrated its sixth 
anniversary. Todo more honor to the occa- 
sionit printed on its first page a magnificent 
picture emblematic of its aye and position in 
Lbe world of pictorial journalism and issued a 
splendid supplement tilustrative of the great 
progress made inthe art of engraving. The 
(fraphicis not only an artistic triumph, but 
a3 is pleasant to record is meeting with de- 
served success in other and more substantial 
ways. The Graphic snotonly among the most 
attractive but one ot the best eatly papers in 
the world. Itis both pleasant and interesting 
to general readers from a merely literary 
and arlustic point of view, and in ite bold and 
pees attacks upon wrongs and evils that 
aMlict society and the State is doing a noble 
work. 

“Black wood's Magazine’’ for February opens 
withseveral chapters continuing tbe serial 
“Jobn Caldigate,” followed by “The Present 
and Past Conditions of Domestic Service,” 
which shows their comparative merits very 
much to the credit of modern servants. The 
conclusion is given of “A Medium of Last 
Century.” “Two Ladies” is devoted to Mrs. 
Kembles “Recollections of a Gtrlbond,” and 
“Momoirs of Mrs. Jameson.”” “Contemporary 
Literature” takes up the discussion of maga- 
vine writers. “Mr. Gladstone and the Nazt 
Election.”” On sale by W. B. Zieber otf this 
city. 

The Nursery for March, a monthly magazin 
for youngest readers, is as charming and at- 
tractive as they can desire,and is full of lovely 
——- stories and verses. and must preve a 
reat for its little friends. Published by John 
L. Shorey, of Boston. 

NEW MUSic. 

“Rock a-Bye,”’ ie the titie of a serio-comic 
song, by Elmer Rapp, published by W. H. 
Ewald & Bro., of Jersey City, who also pub- 
lish “Respond Waltzes,” by H. F. Wagner. 
The time and melody are both good. 

Se ll 

It is claimed that William Munroe, of 
Coneord, Mass., made the first lead pencil 
ever made in America. This was in 1811. 





Secretary Evarts’ two sons, Prescott and 
Sherman, are editing the leading college mag- 
azives at Harvard and Yale reapectively. - 


ee ee 
Cleanse and moisten the stickey mouth of 
refresh them with Hop Bitters diluted with 


tients and 


_ The jewelers in Iowa are to | Stats 
aT wt nathe, 


William Howitt, the chetinguished 
author, died recently at Rome, English 
=— 


Congressman Acklen, 
be in a dying condition is con 

It is now a crime in Colored to deface nat- 
ural scenery with signs and advertisements. 

Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island. has 
a. continuous em beret the Catan States 
Senate since March 4, 1861. 


The Province of Ontario, Canada, sent the 
United States 4929351 hushels of last 
year, a decrease of 1,886,738 bushels a 

A man in Ware, Mass.. tried to burn hi 
tather's store in order to; have a handsomer 
one built in its place, 

Prince Leopold, Queen Victoria's g- 
est son, has been making & speech in ndon 
and is mentioned as showing many of the best 
qualities of a real orator. 

A young clergyman and a member 
bis Sunday-schoo! played the balcony scene 
irom “Romeo and Juliet,” in an Omaha enter- 
tainment,and he is to be tried before his church 
ip conseq uence, 

The Summer School of Phil 
Literature, which is to assemble at 





y and 

cord, 

Mast.,in July, will bave five regular profes 

sors and special lecturers, among whom may 
perhaps be Mr. Emerson. 


Senator Bayard, of Delaware, has nine 
children. His oldest son, about nineteen,*isa 
studentin the University of Virginia. “His 
wife bas very little inclination for society 
lite, and passes her time with ber children. 


The tomb of Guat So N 
Achille Murat, nephew of m 1., stands 
in the city cemetery at Tallahassee, Fie The 
body of his wife, a Virginia lady of great 
Caeeenes of character, is entombed by bis 
slide, 


Mra. Gordon Granger will return to Lan- 
caster, Kentucky, to live under her father’s 
root. It is stated there is no lawful means of 
removing Captain Biair, her bigamist hus- 
band, to Kentucky for trial on a bigamy 
charge. 


It is rumored in Washington that Minis- 
ter Welsh is tired of London and desires te re- 
turn home, impaired health being the net 
pal reason, The rumor turther runs se- 
cretary Evarts is not indisposed to become his 
successor. 


The ceremony of baptism by immersion 
was celebrated in Western Texas the other 
day, and whon the fourteen candidates walked 
down to the water fifteen revolvers were de- 
posited on the bank of the stream, that of the 
preacher making the fifteenth. 


The royal castle of Tervueren. seven miles 
from Brussels, has been completely destroyed 
by fire. The ex-Empress Carlotta, who 
been insane for many years, resided there. 
She was safely removed trom the castle, ana is 
now at the Royal Palace at Lacken. 


Two more Church of Eogland clergymen 
have joined the Church of Rome, Mr. Stanley 
brotnerofthe late Lady Amberly and Hon. 

yniph Stanley, both of whom were well- 
known in this country nese one. He isa 
relative of the Dean of Westminster. 


Clara Reinmann, an American prima 
donna of German descent. who left a good en- 
gagement in Berlin in 187710 take in the 
L oulsville Sengertest,andg who was ied to form 
delusrive bopes by the applause showered on 
her, has become insane through disappoint 
ment and need. 


The Emperor of Brazil keeps up a regu- 
lar correspondence with the savants, artists 
and literary men of the principal European 
centres. He compliments any notable work 
by asking for a copy of it, and in this way he 
has secured at Rio quite a collection of books 
and pictures, Coinp :nsating the donors, in re- 
turn, with jewels and orders. 


Recently in one of the Lowell Baptist 
Churches, the Bell telephone apparatus was 
placed in the pulpit on Sunday, and the ser- 
vice was heard distinctly by people having 
connection with itinall parts of the city. The 
-inging, both tune and words, was heard at 
Foxborough, fifty-five miles distant, and, via 
Foxborough, in Boston, eighty miles away. 


Thomas Millerchip asurgeon at Coven- 
try, England, has been sentenced by Lord 
Coleridge to tour months’ imprisonment, with 
bard Jabor, for tailing to attend a sick child 
in the district of which he was medica! officer. 
The charge against him is thatof mansilaugb- 
ler by culpable negligence, and the ju 
tound aim guilty and strongly recommend 
him to mercy. 


A minister in Madisron, Wis., has been 
singularly converted. He was thrown from & 
wagon several months ago. He struck on bis 
head. fracturing his skull,and for weeks his 
lite was in danger. He bas at last recov 
perfect health, but his friends are surprised to 
observe that his orthodoxy bas been unac 
countably destreyed. He wasa Baptist before 
the accident, now he is a Unt n, with a 
touch of Spiritualism, and be bas lost all belief 
in the doctrines he used to preach. 


The Cincinnati Musical Festival of 1880 
wil) take place in May of that year. Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas wil! be the Director. The foarth 
night a programme of the compositions of 
Wagner, Liszt, Handel and Schubert will be 
perfermed, and the “Prize Composition.’ 
This will be the work which will receive the 
prise of $1,000 offered b« the association for the 
most meritorious work for chorus and orches- 
tra, the competition for which is to be open 
only to native-born citizens of the United 


a 





That Element of Fascination. 


& graceful contour, is intensified by Larmp’s BLoo™ 
or YouTu, which lendsa new charm to rounded out 
lines and, by developing a fresh, health-like tinge 
upon the neck, hands, and arms, softens down the 
angles where such exist, and substitutes in thetr place 
an appearance of pleasing rotundity. Decollete roves 
with short sleeves are worn with the greatest sdvan- 
tage [by those ladies who use this indispensable acces 





sory 03 the toilette. 
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“Mrs. ington” (B. P. Shillaber) is 
eu a = rheumatic gout at C 


Mass. 





the death of Mra. Coes grandmother 
«wae Countess of Bosebe a _ of a 
million of sterling falls to t 


—_— SE 
The ground was found to be frozen to the 
depth of three and a half feetin a New Haven, 
Conn., street on Wednesday week. 
——— ee 
Great Offers. 
jal attention ts called to the new advertise- 
aula Mr. Daniel F. Bentty, A Washington, N. J., 
in thispeper. Mr. Beatty lanos and Organs are so 
well known througbout the civilized world that they 
require no word of comme jon from us. Low 
rices and complete satisfaction have brought this 
aro prominently forward until to-day he stands the 
ovly man tn bis trade who dares to ship his itnstru- 
ments on test trial, and If unsatisfactory refunds not 
only the price, but all freight paid. No fairer offer 
can ever be wade or even suggested. 





Brown Sperrews. 
net boots like a flock of rusty brown 
m4 nae oe as the magnificent colore of Lea- 
mons Dyes. made by Wells, Richardson & Co., can be 
bought fo ratrifie. They are easy to use. 
ee rr 
A CaRp.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and tndiscretions af youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitalit , &e., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, REK OF 
CaoareGs. This great remedy was discovered 
by 4 missionary in South America. Serda 
aclf addressed envelope tothe Rev. Jossrna T. 
Inman, Station D, Bible House, New York City. 
Da. CC. W. Benson's Colery ‘and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, DVyspeptic Headache, Neurai- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by ail 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Deltimere, Md. 
A 
A timely use of Hop Bitters will k 


family in robust health a year with but litte cost cost. 
a= 
When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement foand in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Satarday Evening Post. 
R. — 
' Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 











CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





For Wigs, Inches. | Toupees and Scalpe, 

No.1. The round of the Inches. 

head. No.1. rom forehead back 
No.2. From forehead over as far as bald. 

the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 

the top. No. 3. Overthe crown o! 
No.4. From ear to ear. the bh 


round the forehead 

He a piwage ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs. 5 ae Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as « heap as any establishment in the Un- 
jon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention, 
ative rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 

alr. 


Have youread **‘POMONA’'S BRIDAL TRIP,"’ the 
latest 


THE GYROCHROME; 


-OR- 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 
which pleases the artistic 
eye. as well a3 that of 

niidhood, Wil, spin 
from 10 to ® minutes ac- 
~ording to the force used 

op starting it No limit 
(o the number of its color 
changes; itis impossible 
— to produce the same com- 
=<" bination of colors twice 
Made entirely of metal it 
Cannot be broken , While its coun less changes mate It 
always a new mn and a source of infinite amusement- 
Price 25 cents. aan mall 35 cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. 3 cent stamp furcircular. Agents 
Wanted, 


American Manufacturing Co., 


1D EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 


WARNER BRO'S CORSETS 







Received the Highest Mecai atth. recent 


PARIS EXPCSITION, 


over all American competitors Their 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
120 hence) fits with perfect ease and is 

arranied tot to break ¢ wo over tue 
hips. Price by mail, $1.25 

THE HEALTH CORSET 
is now mae with the Tamrico Hust, wbich 
foseftandfexible e d cuotitaime ne bone 
Hey by mail, 81.50, Nursing Corsets, 
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WARNER BRO'S, 381° Brosdva, th. Y 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


mans avd = Prostration, from overwort 
or ee r 's radically and promptly cured by 


EIMPRBETS 2 OMECPATHIC SPECIFIC No, 26. 


e Been in use 2) years, and fa the most enccessful rem 
r, known. Price 3! per vial. or 5 vials and large vial 
wder for 85, rent post free on recetut of — 
umphreys’ Sa Pelica Fie Medicine Co... 
10 ton Street. New York 


D best aad cheapest 
Dyemy. Dresses, 
‘eatbers, anything 


Any one can use 

ann aw? a dyes 

ma very 

iy y drvegs te, or sent 
size, 


a motte — cepa 





SALESMEN @ 19 3 . aon 0d iB 
BAYARD 1 antes 


ENTS Wa 
r= AEBn City Fun Been. Secure territory at once. 


R. RR. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
mai ONE HOUR 
after read! VER wit Pa t peed any one 


RADWAY'S pA ig csi A CURE FOR 
It was the first and 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excruttatin in i- 
7 8 Ipnfammations, and cures Congestion. — ler 
the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or 
cagane, +X. one application 
mt ROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
er bow violent or excrutiating the in the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, (nfirm, &,; pled, Ner- 
vous, Neuraigic, or prostrated with disenas may 


suffer. 
FEVER AND AGUE, 

FEVEK AND AGUE cure fcr fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial nt in the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, a all otber maiarious, Billous, 
Scarlet, age ph vid, Yellow aud other Fevers (aide: by 

PILLS) so quick as KADWAY 

READY RELIEF. Scents per bottle. 


OI RL ee RY AO ea ee mE Ee 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly for the cure -s 
all disorders of the stomach. nltver, bowels, kid 
bladder, nervous a gg eadache, constipation, 
indigestion, ayspepe ia, biliousness, billous fever. 
inflammation o e bowels, toe and all deran 
ments of the internal viscera arranted to effect 
a positivecure, [rice 25 cents per box, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEAS 
SCROFULA OK BSYPHILITIC HEREDITARY OR 
CONTAGIO 
BE IT SEATED IN vee 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Hones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDR. 

Chronic Kheumatisni, Scrofula, Glaudular Swell- 
lug. Hacking Dry Com h, Cancerous Affections, 
Syphilitic Con ylaints, Bleediig of the Lungs, Dys 

psia, Water Brash, Tic D oloreux, White well 

ngs, mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt a Kronchitis, Se ay 
iver Complaint, Eto, 


o-| Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Deopey, stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease. etc, 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS' GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & CO. 
32 Warren Street, New York. 








The Grea t ; Mesered Escernal ‘Ke me i for 
Acute and Inflammatory Rheumat i? 
Gout, Sciatica, Lum — Neural- 


gia and Severe bodily pain. 


Immediate Relief Guaranteed ! 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession as the only 


external cure kouwn to science, 

Pratkik OL is extracted porely from the vere 
able kingdom, embodying no mi beral compe f 

perfeetly harml «« tn tte operation, and t» tue 
fallible in t+ reeite I nest aywraveated at 
puiutul Cases are reileved at once efter one «1 
twa applications, while tn mt every tnetence 
one bott'e w leffert ater ment re 

Foreut arduse ouly. ne rabbing or fric 
tion require 

Pr RIC E ONE DOLLAR, 
Prairie Oil Co... % dhurray -t.. 4. Y, 


And Drogeis:> eu ; 
Pamphiet contalning "re is au ¢ line - ang 
part r* f the reinedy, # + tectimepiaw 
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NEW YORKHOTEL, 


715-727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 


The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es 
tablished reputation for the excellence of ite 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 

H. CRANSTON & CO. 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 


cure for nervous devil premature decay 
exhoustion, etc. The only raltatte cure. Circulars 
mailed free. Address J. K. REEVES, 43 Chatham 8t., 
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$240 ORGAN FOR $86. 
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PIANO 
Pats "on See 
$1,000 PLANO FOR $255. 








(NEW STYLE, NO, 2023.) 





Order 
not 
oid igntions whatever to the , you are az he 


MY PRICE ONLY $255 


Thousands Now in Use that are 





sz CIVING ENTIRE SATISF. 
“Upon my return from Europe in 1874 Paver’ 


B EATTY FA fake notion. “V ‘s offer for this month. This beautiful ee 


right Parior Organ. style No. 1685. thirteen Stops,two Kr 


in solid black » 


han French venecring, laid on solid walnut, Weight when bore, abuut 490 pounda, helgh height, 68 | 24 in. 
Mmncisome rene = great on #0 wain e whe re " t 
| Piano Upright Parlor Organ our men at the in th, Bn 


length, 50in.,” ete. 
compelled to work ant! fis o'clock P. M, to fill o 


t was the demand fo ste ee 


te’ price for this inet astrameat. 
saad eesti ett 


We have mane 


pontapte meet the public cones yA. 
roti further notice. 
J — best material ahidh antes take eaaaten conctraction Tay 
, and are thus enabled to confinne to sell this Deautity aos a 


the un precedente H price of only $85, ete r - p .. ’, a every instrument when introduced into a new borality 


it becomes a standing advertisement for me in your own home, 


order to ER it ‘NO! ‘d, at this very low p 


Thus it isthat I am enabled tw sell this hectrcmeen, 


rice. 
oO DE OW To assure voureett that you can secure these unparalieled offers you must order now, 


e asl cannot 
able to doit =R n NO month or I may be 


papunice tu keep them down thus low for any 
to continue itsix months or a year. One thing is certain: the price never 


ite time. | may be 


will be lower, and may at any time be higher, Zs if you have thoughts of buying a Piano or Organ in the near future you 


must order now to assure yurself \ coene yer did offers 


about cout of Pianos aad Orvans. sent F dal ress 


CP Large Miustrated Newopaper, vlih mack val 


DAME L F. ‘BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U.8 America. 


Unparalleled Success of 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 


at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 





THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 





Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Silks, Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 


Dress 
Goods, 


Shawls, 


Hosiery, 


Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 


the establishrnent In person. 


Underwear, 
Gloves, 


Zephyrs, 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
Cloths, the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 

Department of its kind in America. 


Fringes, 
Ribtons, 


Notions, 


CRAND DEPOT 


Flannels, 
Muslins, 
Stationery, 
Silverware, 


China, ey. 





THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





Send a Penny Postal Card, 


specifying 


what !s desired, and by return mall you will 
recelve, postage pald, samples of the new- 


est styles of Goods, 


with the widths and 


lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


about ordering. 





PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Mhade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SFOCONTD ANID CHESTNUT STS 
Pull. ADELPIIA 


N. K.—torders by Ma TT and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, in pera 


Dr. beymour. Graduate of Medicine | 


and Pharmacy Drag S ore, N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brow: ts Phtia guarantees an aleolute 
eure in serofula, ey phititse and Urinary Diseases 
fu Catarth, Piles, Nervous Deltlity and all skir ro 
Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Lassa of Vitasity, 
male Complaints, ete No clerk Advice ‘ree 


10t 1000 Invested In Wall St. Btocks 
$ 2) 3 | — fortunes every month 
sent free expiaiuing 
-™ ing 
Address HaxTur & (0... Kankers 17 Wall? . ¥ 


CLEAR | ttiitputtan Cigars,’ (iraduates,’* (2 


linpehes $11 per 14) Sample box by 
HAVANA [mall Be, J. M. Aguero, 
26th Ave -N Y¥. 
REE TO st VPrReRs AFFLICTED WITH 
Bai «s of LUNGS. LIVER, HEART. NEK- 
VoUsS DEBILITY.GEN FRAL PROSTRATION. ete. 
Address 1)? FART. 17! Hateen st New York 


iat | PEKFUMED Chromo Seroti, Transparent & 
) Fiirtation cards name tn gold and jet. We, Out- 
fit 0c Agents wanted. Koyal Card (0, Nortbford (t. 


Perfumed Snowflake Chromo, Motto &c. cards 
5 bo Z alike. name in gold and jet 10 centa. 
G 4. SPRING An, BK Wallingford. Conn 


CHROMO and Perfumed carda, alike, 
namein Gold and Jet, lec. CLINTON BEOB, 
Clintonville, Conn. 


Ky «ending 3% cents with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you will re- 
coive by return mall a correct pic- 
ture of your fature husband or Wife 


Por Yourself “iawn st 33! sacar" 
AGENTS READ THIS] 


e will pay Agents @ Balary o f moat 


at penees, or allow © large comm) 
and wonderful inventions. gman, bo 
nletiee Address BHEKMAN & CO., Marshal , Mich. 


JUDGE 





Ys (reul thetsends us their ad- 
e | ANY LADY = will recetve something 
of ar «teat valoe free, by mall. Only 


Laut BY ieft 
. “ YOUNG I72 Greenwich 4 New York 


PACK % French Transparent Cards, securely 
seated. poxtpald, 0c .; 2 packs We, ; Coe & Co. , North- 
ford. Conn. 


PACK S@ Freuch Transparent Cards, securety 
waled. tostpald, e., 2 packs He. Alling & Co., 


| Durham. (t. 






New MtyJe Canis, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Gold 
oige, &«. Same in gold, loc. Star Co. Clintonville,Ct. 


5 Snowflake. Carome. $<. CAKDS, name ip Gold 
ON and tat, ihe 8. Card Co Northford. Conn. 


Motto, Cagome etc. cards, name and fancy 
4( ae 10 ote. TD “Otthert P.M. Hananess. Conn 


IGHT *CEN FS, 6 for l4e. Sent by mall sealed. 
GULBERT 400... North Chatham, N. Y. 


AY Cards, no 2alike. Chromo &c., + Bt® come. on 
ty aro ' RFI Of Wawear 





Chromo, Snowflake. etc.. no 2 alike, ie. or 
BO secsneil cards ioc. J.B. HUSTED, Nasese, ¥.¥ 
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Sain’ By 


LTHOUGH Nature has scarcely given a 

response to the awakening touches of 

spring,but rather lingers dormant under 

the chilling influence of winter, and 
stili conceals ber treasures of leaf and bios- 
som from our expectant gaze, Dame Fashion 
has thrown open the gates of her dominion, 
revealing a!) the lovely creations of her taste 
end skill, and {nvites her fair votaries to wan. 
Ger through the |'+wildering variety of freeh 
ABd Bove! attractions she offers for theapring. 
Bach season brings ite special novelties to 
gratify the constant demand for sometbing 
new, even though the o)d may still be attrac- 
tive and becoming, but this season, although 
Fashion takes a decided departure from the 
fundamental principles on which she has de- 
signed her models, for some time past «he has 
evidently sought among the old designs, laid 
aside and apparently forgotten, and under the 
attractive guise of a newly created title, pre- 
sents them to us for the basis on which we are 
© exercise our own inventive genius in mak- 
ing the desired change in our dress. 

The new materials are all suggestive of the 
change inaugurated in the styles in which 
they will be utilized. The predominance of 
stripes show the tendency toward a more re. 
dundant drapery,and in breaking the lines 
they will be much more becoming and grace- 
fal than if the fat.unlooped drapery were «11! 
retained. While we are to receive the ‘panter 
restoration” as oneof the wandates of Fash- 
fon, it comes from its oblivion #0 free from ita 
past follies and extreines, perhaps it may bea 
welcome return as a desirable change from 
the styles which bave been in power during 
the long time since the panter was banished. 

There is alwayea wide latitude given all who 
seek in Fashion's dominions for something es 
pecially adapted to their individual style, and 
those who have a perronal preference for 
the princesse derign, will find it still in popn. 
larity, but with theaddltion of certatn modifi. 
tions which will give its appropriate relation 
to the new materials and designs for constnmes, 
The most pesilive and permanent change vis- 
ible isthe great popularity of the short cos. 
tume, which is virtually adopted now as the 
prescribed form of the street dross, and as the 
spring and summer seasons have out of door 
attractions and we seek them then if at no 
other time, the short cosume promises to 
be the predominant one, and even the hand 
somest materials will be madein this sensible 
style. 

Twoand even three materials are used in 
combination for street costumes,a rule ap 
plied equally totbe suits made of percale, cot- 
ton satine, the various woolens, and in fact all 
the materials for summer wear. There is much 
room for the exercise of taste and judgment 
in carrying out this style, for while strong 
coptrasta are allowable, a decided barmony 
must be visible. and nota startling oddnessino 
the effect. For ordinary walking costumes a 
preference ts given to the trimmed skirt—that 
is a skirt with thetrimming arranged directly 
onit, ina vartety of ways,tn which the con- 
trasting material forms also the distinctive 
features, «uch as bands set on a8 revers or in 
perpendicular lines. A simple trimming 
edger the petticoat or underskirt, one kiit 
pleated ounce seems to be popular, and this 
is frequently trimmed with one or more nar- 
row bands of the same matertal which tirinie 
the rest of the dress. That part of the skirt 
which is concealed by the drapery seems 
te be now invartably of «ark muslin! 
a rule which ts very favorable to econoiny, for 
a new dress requires jess material, avd an old 
one can be made over Witn satisfactory effect 
by utilizing the part which muy have formed 
the underakirt to make fresh drapery. With 
this trimmed overskirt is genernily worn a 
jacket in coatshape, to which ts acded the 
vest of the contrasting material. In the use 
of some of the heavy woolen fabrics I notice 
the underskirts are frequently left platn; the 
edge of the drapery ts siinply stitched, to cor 
respond with the edge of the coat. 

All the costumes show puffed effect in the 
drapery, but none of them possess any of the 
exaggerated features of the former style of 
the panier. Small tournures are made to 
wear with these dresses, or the dress is ar- 
ranged insuch a manner as to supply the 
piace of atournure. There is also a style of 
arranging the drapery which will be tound 
convenient in combining the short street 
dress and a long one for the house; this is car- 
ried out by the long square train tn the back, 
which may be looped up to the desired short 
ness by an arrangement of cords and buttons, 

Among the many models which have been 
prepared for the short skirt costume suitable 
tor wash or woolen watertals, are the “Mu- 
riel” overskirt, tbe “Birena,”’ and the “Lilia” 
The “Muriel” is slightly puffed in the back, 
and forme around apron tront, draped full 
towards the sides. A pleating or gatbered 
flounce triwe the eige, and that which trime 
the frontis carried across the centre of the 
back. under the puffed drapery. The “Birena” 
has afullapron front, and the back trregu- 
larly looped io pulfe;a gathered ruffle trime 
the edge and is carried up each side lo the 
waist. 

The “Lilia” is similiar to this, only larger, 
one side of the back being cut square and the 
other rounded up towards the front. 

The “Zophie” is especially pretty for woolen 
goods, baviaga kilt pleated skirt, and the 
everskirt turned up on one side in front, in 
the washerwoman style, and turned over on 
the other, ferming a reversof contrasting ma- 
terial. The back is arranged in a succession 
of perpendicular pleats, over which is draped 








& wide reversof the other goods. The Panter 
overskirt bas a round apron front caught up 
in the centre with a bow, the round paniers 
on the side are formed by two pieces extend- 
ing from the centre of the waist in front, and 
draped in full pleatsin the back,- under tbe 
puted drapery. 

To this liet I may add the “Francisca,” 
which is suitable for woolen or cotton goods. 
‘rhe skirt is short, with a widg pleating, and 
the drapery similar to the “Panter,” with the 
exception of having the puffs only in the 
back. 

The new basques retain the ol culrasse 
form, fitting smoothly over the Pips, and the 
variations in style are formed bythe trimming 
and the cutting of the skirt of the basque. 
Some of them are cut pointed in front and 
equarein the back, and to many are added a 
vest of the contrasting material. 

The “Desiree” basque is a very stylish mo- 
de!, with a vest, as is also the “Ane iia.” 

The basque “Nelida” is cut long on the sides 
and looped up full on the hips to form pa- 
niers. 

The pleated yoke corsage seems to have heen 
banished to give a piace for the variety of 
coat shaped basques with vests. 

In mantelets, the “Aretta’” and “Isoncde” 
are among the approved forma; the former 
bas long square tabs in front, the back is 
eq uare and shaped into the waist by a curved 
seurn, and cut soas to form the outside of the 
sleeves; the trimming extends up the back 
sean. 

The ‘Isonde" tormaa dolman with square 
sleeves, the outeide of which is cut in a sin- 
xle plece with the shoulder pieces, the under 
parts are extensions of the fronts. A fringe 
and passementerie and fringe. 

The new materials have appeared in such 
endless variety Lmust defer a description of 
them for another “Chat,” but I must alinde 
Ww the Americuo satins, which will be very 
popular. They areio all fashionabie colors 
for day and evening wear,in light and dark 
ehades, covered with smali white polka dots; 
they are fine and softin texture, and do not 
crumple, and sell at $1 50a yard. 


Olive and barrel shaped band-crecheted but- 
tons, either all silk or combined with jet, will 
be much used On garments trimmed with pes- 
sementerice, Wood buttons, hand-painted ia 
gold and colors, are very choice, light and ef- 
fective, and cost from thirty-five cents per 
dozen up. Freuch born, both in the natural 
color and dyed, are inlaid with gold and pear! 
in raised desigas, representing stars, Mowers, 
birds, beasts, reptiles, fishes and fowls. Crya- 
tal glass buttons, sometimes called “Khine 
pebbles,” are introduced, These are cut in 
faceta and setin platina, and have a most bril- 
liant effect at night; the prices vary from 
veventy-five cents per dozen up. Medium 
sizes Only, in any kind of button, are tashion- 
able,and the quantity used ts totally depen 
dent upon the style of the garment, some re. 
quiring only what will fasten the vest, ani 
others,a sufficient number to outline the eufts, 
pockets, ete. 





Fireside Chat. 
MISS DODS' LECTURB ON COOKING, 


l HE cooktnyg-schools in which Miss Dods ts 
today one of the ablest teachers were the 
outwcrowth of an effort made to establish 
them in the year 1878 at South Kensing 


ton, London, ~ fr. Buckinaster, an 
American gentleman ant a very popular lec- 
turer in all brane”es ©! Loe arts and sciences, 


who for some years back nas been making a 
thoreugh tour of Eoglane and Seotland. Hts 
undertaking met with such success that @ 
school for teachers was organized anda greut 
many Indies were tosetalled as pupils, The 
Queen, the Princesses Loulse, and Ste Andres 
Cole, the Dukeot Westiminster became tuter- 
ested and promoted the succesa ot the 
cause by giving their naines and == sub 
scriptions, but since then the eehnools have 
been entirely selfsapporting. Hundreds of 
teachers bave goneout to different sections of 
the globe. one so far as Australia, to which 
country Miss Dods bad been tovited, but de- 
clined to go on account of the distance, 

Miss Dods came to Almertea four months 
ago and inaugurated her Meld of Inboerin this 
country with two lectures in New York, and 
recently gave & successful Course in this efty, 
during wiiiech the following tllustrations were 
wiven: 

Turkish Soup —For this savory soup the tn 
gredicnts required are one quart of second 
stock one half teacupful of rice, the yolks of 
two eggs, one tablespoonful of cream and a 
little pepper and salt. The second stock is 
made by simply covering the meat and bones 
with waterand fresh vegetables, and bolling 
the whole fora longtime. Wash the rice wei) 
by placing itin astrainer and pouring water 
overit This washes off all the stareb and 
fouron the ontside, 80 Lbal when it is cooked 
each grain of the rice is separate from the 
other. Piace the stock, the rice, pepper and 
saltin asaucepan and botl for twenty min- 
utes. Then pour it througha wire steve, rub 
bing the rice well through, and pour the hot 
stock back into the savcepan. In a basin then 
mix the hot volks of two eggs and the cream, 
and add a tablespoontul of the hot stock 
This graduaily cools the stock and warmea the 
cream and eggs. Then pour the rest of the 
stock in. Allow this to stand over the fire for 
two minutes, but do not let it boll or the eggs 
curdle, 

Milk Soup —In making this dish she used 
ene quart of cold water, two raw potatoes, an 
ounce of drippings, butter or lard,one and a 
half ounces of tapioca, or sago, a Hithe pepper 
and salt, and one pint of milk. The water ts 
placed upon the fire, reasoned with salt and 


pepper. The fatandraw potatoes are placed 


in the pot at the same time, and remain until 
the potatoes are quite tender. The potatoes 
are then worked smooth with a spoon, and the 
milk added. The tapioca or sago is aprinkled 
in, and after it t* again botied it fs put upon a 
siow fire and allowed to simmer for ten min | 
utra. 

Potato Croqnets.—In preparing this tasty 
side dish Miss Dods required one pound of 
mashed potatoes, one 6gg, One tablespoonful 
of milk, a little ey ne and sait and a cupor 
two bread crumbe or cracker dust. The t 
utens!] for mashing potatoes ie a fork, but a 
qe method is to grate them through a sieve. 

hen the potatoes are mashed tne salt and 
pepper are added. The milk and the yolk of 
one egg are then mixed in, and the whole 
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steve over the fire until the is dry; this 
requires about one minute. kneading- 
board is well-foured, and, while warm, the 
masse is separated into small balls or rolled 
into any shape desire1. The white of the eg« 
is then tem slightly, and each ball covered 
with a light coating. The bread crumbs or 
cracker dust is then placed in a piece of paper 
and the balis separately placed upon ft, and 
by rolling them from side to side are com- 
pletely covered. This, she said, was the beat 
method of coating fisn. To cook anything tn 
fat, such as oyrters,cron nets or fish, the grease 
should be heated to 375 degrees. This heat 
should easily be deternined,for at that degree 
the fat began te smoke At this heat they 
would be done tn about one minate, In order 
to keepitfrom burning when not in use, 
raw potato or a large crost of bread should be 
placed in the fat, to be removed again when 
ready for use. Fat can be used over and over 
again. When its properties are exhausted It 
can readily be renewed by adding fresh ma- 
terial. This rule applied to lard as well as 
drippings. When anything t* cooked in fat or 
Jard it should be removed trom the pot and 
laced at once on a piece of brown paar. 
his would absorb the remaining grease. The 
croquets were Fn apm in a pot of smokin 
drips and in a few moments were remove: 
and were found to be beautifully browned. 

Incidentally, she stated it was never well to 
boil meats yy 6 By permitting them to 
simmer over the fire the juices were brought 
out better and the flavor was theretore much 
richer. 

Soup Stock aod Soups.—Soup stock, she said, 
should always be strained through a coarse 
cloth. The whites of eggs whichare placed in 
the pot collect the impurities, and, when 
rirained,this foreign matier ts canght in the 
cloth and the stock is left perfectly clear. To 
make Italian soup with this stock she used 
circular pieces of turnip and carrot, and some 
green part of the leeks, these first to be botled 
until tender. By cutting long, thin shreds of 
earrot and turnip, which have been boiled 
five minutes, and placing them in the stock it 
wnakes what is called Julian soup. Soup can 
be made brown by wr, a few drops of car. 
ame!l. Tomakeapint of this mixture it re- 
quires one pound of eoarse ye one pint 
of cold water, The sugar is placed ina dry 
pan and put overthe fire. As soon as it meits 
ineite mix inthe water slowly. When it bas 
bottled move it from the fire and bottle. 

Amber Pud-jing.—In poeta this tempt 
ing desert the lady nsed two pounds of raw 
apples, three ounces of sugar,a gill of cold 
water, several drops of lewon juice, tour eggs, 
six ounces of flour, two ounces of butter, one- 
halt teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
pinch of salt. Thesugar and one-half gill of 
water are placed over the fire and allowed to 
come toaboil. Atthis point add the apples, 
which should be cut into jumps and the lemon 
juice, and cook until the apples are quite soft. 
Weigh out six ounces of flourin a basin, and 
mixin welltwoounces of butter; then add 
the baking powder, a pinch of salt and one- 
haif gillof water, and work the whole into a 
firm dough, and roll out to the thickness of 
one-third ofaninch. Then dampen @he sides 
of a pie dish with cold water and line it with 
narrow strips of the dough. After trimming 
the edges nicely, brash them lightly with cold 
water, and garnish the outer edge with small 
cireular bits of the pastry laid close together. 
The apples, when soft, are removed and 
strained through a sieve into a ciean dish. 
The yolka of four eggs are then intxed in, and 
inthis condition it is placed into the pte 
plate that bas been prepared. In order to 
cook the — introduced eggs and the 
dough the dish is put in the oven for ten 
minutes. The whites of the four egys, to 
which salt bas been added, are beaten stiff, 
and when the pudding is done this is piled 
bigh up in the centre, and is then weil spria- 
kied with sugar. After sinoothing the white 
of the egg into a cone shape, it can be neatly 
garnished with pieces of Angelica or dried 
berries. It is again placed in the oven to 
brown tor two minutes, and is then ready for 
the table. In preparing this dish Miss Dods 
stuted that it was never necessary to beat the 
yoiks of eggs. The whites always beat quicker 
and tiffer separate. She used the sharp edge 
ofa table knife, and said the beating could be 
done quicker in a cool air. 

Dressed Botled Fish.—Her modeof dressin 
any botled fish was demonstrated with haif- 
but. To one pound of fish she used two oun- 
ces of butter, two ounces of four, one ounce 
of wrated cheese, one half pint of milk and 
oue gill of cream. The butter and flonr are 
placed over tke fire and mixed while the but- 
lermelts. Milk isthen mixedin and atirred 
until it boils. At the boliing point add the 
creaip, pepper and salt and cook two minutes. 
The bove® and skin having been removed 
from the fish, itis cutinto small pieces and 
then mixed into the sauce, which should re- 
wain only long ersough over the fire to heat 
the fish. Piace the whole on a flat dish, sprin- 
kle over grated cheese or bread crumbs, and 
popper, and brown quickly in the oven. 

o boll halibut properly, she satd it should 
be placed in boiling water, to which a table- 
spoontul of vinevar has been added. It should 
cook only twenty minutes, unless the fish is 
of unusual size, 


Filletof Beef and Dutch Sauce.—The beef 
should be cutin slices about an inch in thick- 
ness. It is then placed in the broiler, which 
should be lightly greased, and then subjected 
to the action of the fire for seven minutes, 
\urning it but once in that time. The Dutch 
sance was prepared with half a tablespoontul 
of cream, baif a tablespooniul of water, the 
yolk of two eggs, a litte pepper and salt, one 
ounce of butter and the juice of baif a lemon. 
The water and egg yolks are beaten we!! to 
gether, and Lbe lemon juice, cream and butter, 
with salt and pepper. are then introduced, 
and the whole is whisked overaslow fire un- 
Ul it thickens. This, however, must not be 
Allowed to come to & boil. When finished, 
pour hot over the fillets of beet and serve, 

Fish Cakes.—The recipe given for fish cakes 
locluded one pound of potatoes, one pound ot 
codfish, botled, pepper and salt. two eges. one 
tablespoontul of cream, one-half ounee of 
butter, and « few tablespoonfuisa of bread 


; Crumbs. After breaking the botled fish into 


sinall pleceés,grate the potatoes while! ot upon 
it through a setve; add one-half ounce of but- 
ter, the yolk of the eggs, the cream and wix 
ail weil together; wheo seasoned with pepper 
and salt, divide the mass into smali flat cakes 
ona well foured board; beat the whites of the 
eyes, and, having coated each of the cakes 
with it, roll them intothe bread crumbe; iry 
in hot tator lard for two winutesa. As soon 
aa the cakes are done place them on a piece of 
paper, that (he superfluous grease may be ab- 
sorbed from them. 

Jam Sauce.—This excellent pudding sauce 
was made Of One large tabiespoonful of rasp- 
berry or strawberry jam, a gill of sherry (or 
water or cider if wine is not desired), an 
ounce of sugar, and eeveral drops of lemon 
juice. They are ail placed at ence in a n 
and allowed to stand over the fire until ey 
boil. Use while warm. 





There have been already ai pts . 
in the town of Gon. of cre 
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CoOL. 8. cP eren, Wis. }—There is Bo stvil aw in 
coun inst of cousins, when’ 
Sree, axes. or of a-- = OF, 

MHIRLBY AND TOBSROWTER.—No two 
swers tothe problem nave Thongt an = 
correct—-your own among 
the view taken of its varivus conditions, 

Hove, (Randoiph, Mo. )—Paste henging 
aun be made about the cousistency creain 
fectly smooth, without lumps; a liitle size wil; 
its tenacity, and @ small portion of powdered 
wilt heip it to dry. 

G. H. (Tuscaloosa, Als. )—It 
man, whe is not In love, te pao oh 
be has a passion for her, than fo. "ne 
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the violence. True 
Srlelh. tm pationees and vesentoneuin aan 
a tS oe a 'égraten* the int 
ar ° ! 
Mkratti, whe still ves the 
Northern Europe, aud**Old Nick** is 
Nikr, the dangerous water demon 
en 
L. T. F. (Wrightsville. Ark.)—A cheap 
vip se of the viea By terme roe 
2% galions ype Jyh te 4 gallons 
lasses an yeast, that 
The mixture can be used after it hee been allowea ts 


ferment. 

OLD Friexp, (Hopkinsville N. Y. 
very probably out of print. Head a 
te yourself and w ll give you 
who will, perhaps. supply you wi 
copy. It ‘sagainst our rule to pu 
through these columns, 

£. 8. B. (Masonville, N. To wie 
treatment we see Do reason y you 
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restored to thorough beaith. Permanent weakness 
mind is not necessarily @ concomitant of brain fever 
and at your you should have grown out of such ij 
effects as it may have left. 

KecuTcH, (Kanawaha, W, Va. )}-A* 
fictitious monster of the Middle Ages of ene 
currence in heraldry. It resembles a dragon, but has 
only two legs and feet, which those of an eagle, 
Most likely it was either a stone Or & Weather. 
cock of this shape above the house. - 

KVSLYN, (Macomb, Mich.)—It is quite clear that 


the species of courtship in which Preseut 
indulging is of a most childish nind. Walewe 

you and your suftor can adhere a little more to the 
proprieties and maintain more dignity in your inter- 
conses with each other you had better Keep apart aito- 
gether. 

ReavER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—You are mistaken. 
It was Alexander Pope who wrote the epigram. Cor- 
rected it reads: 

riend, for thine epitaph I'm grieved 
W here still so much Is said, ' 
One-half will never be believed, 

The other never read. 


render aman unamiable in the eyes of the 
whose affection he solicits: besides that it hi 
fears, apprehensions, and poorness of 

often makes him appear ridiculous where b 
mind to recommend himself. A k-ver should 
that which he himself admires, either in mind 
body. and pot what the world calls beautiful 
world has nothing w do with it, aud yet sets up 
patron and censor. 

KENO, (Philadelphia, Pa.) Vent questions were 
answered two weeks since The fullowing is @ recipe 
fur freckles: Take ope ounce of lemon juice, 34 drachm 
powdered borax, aud Mey sugar. ix and let 
them stand in a glass ttle for a few days, then rub 
it op the face and hands night and morning. Two 
tablespoonsful of lemon juice will equal an ounce. 
2. About the otber matter you had better consult 
physician. 

Hanpsaw, (Two Rivers, Wis.)—To enter West 
Point you must be between sixteen and twenty years 
of age and without avy physical defect whatever. 
You must be able to pass ap examination ip all the 
branches of a good English education. The member 
from each Congressional district in the country ap- 
points one candidate every four years. Write tor more 
particular information to the Representative {n Con- 
gress from your section. 

«©. Mcc. (Johnson, Ind. Ter.)\—We know of no 
regular recipe for the parece, If the rosin is not too 
firinly clotted hard rubb ng a dry ras: paper or 
chamois may be effective @ have fou this to 
answer wellin our own experience. Some use ben- 
zine or turpentine where the instrument tsa com 
tively new ‘one and the varnish thick, but such s 
course ie dangerous. If the accumulation is deep you 
might use fine emery paper. 

SCIOLIST, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The Danube river 
from its seurce in Baden to the Black Sea, is 1,8 
miles long, and it drains, with its tributaries, an ares 
of over %0,000 square miles It passes through Bava- 
ria, Austria, Huugary and Servia, to the C thian 
Mountains, where it separates Koumania and Buigaria 
and passes into the Black Sea throngh several mouths, 
the principal one being thatof Sulipa. The Danube 
is navigable for steamers as far as Ulm, in Bavaria. 

MaGaZINne®, (Warren, N. J.)—The Greek sympo- 
sium or driuking party was distinguished from the 
deipronu or diuner, for the Greeks did not usually 
drink at their meals, and the introduction of the 
wine was the signal for a free and lively conversation 
aud, as Plat» and Xenophon show. also for the most 
intellectual discussions. Hence the modern applica- 
tion of the word to the treatment of — sub. 
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by different writers from different points 
single number of a periodical, 

H. J., (Claiborne, Miss.)—Papier-mache articles 
are prepared first by ting or glueing sheets of paper 
together and then submitting them to powerful 
sure, by “ie oe com aon utres the hardness 
of voard when dry. Papler-mache possesses 
strength and lightness. It meg be made partially 
waterproof by the addition of salphate of iron 
quicklime and glue or white of egg to the pulp, and 
perfectly so by Japanning. Borax and phosphate of 
soda render it incombustible. 

LITTLE DorniT, (Richmond, Ind, )}—There are vari- 
ous preparations on the market for the purpose you 
mention, but all are more or less hurtful. One of the 
simplest and cheapest ways is to wash the hair ins 
strong sclution of soda. Nothing will prevent its re- 
suming ite color if the wash ts discontinued, unless 
the process has meanwhile deprived of hair alto- 
gether, We would advise you to let it remain as it is 
no matter how objectionable the hue, for sooner or 
later you will certainly regret trifling with it. 

BEKTHA, (Pulaski, Ark.)—Of your two suitors you 
should by ali means choose the farmer. From the 
description you give of your favorite we shoald judge 
he would prove anything but a good husband. A young 
man of his age **who never did any work and allows 
bis mother to support bim teaching music’ |s 
bardly the persou a suitable girl ought to select ip 
settling the great question of a partner for life. And 
just tu the degfee that he ap unworthy does the 
other seem worthy if, indesd. he is not too good for 
you. 

QUERULOUS, (Bates, Mo.)—Your principal trouble 
sects to be ip getting started aright in the morning. 
it one allows himself to become cross and peevish be- 
fore breakfast, it is difficult for him to into & 
taorough good humor during the rest of day, ee 
poety if his ante-breatfast crosaness 7 

abitual. The man, woman or family that starts ip 
the mornipg with Heaven's peace brooding over bim. 
her, or them wiil pot be apt to find many annoyances 
during the day A celebrated divine used to say that 
there was nothing like a moment's secret prayer whe® 
ove first awoke in the morning to keep a perse® 
straight, and calm, and even-tempered, as such » 

rayer was like a border round the day, and kept !t 
rom ravelling out. 


JENNIE, (Phila., Pa.)—There is of courses poss- 
bility that the young me has tired of his Orst 
love and become cnemered of the other young !aly. 
Alter four years of attention, however, during which 
time we suspect he had been foithful, it would 
prt bag —y -{ be pew 
acts you a conclusively 
Sickle although the certatuly tend that way. It Bist 


be that he is flirting with No. 
thought of real disloyalty to No. 1. the tone of 
Sour we cannot teil which you occa 
but if the first, you should ask— ge 
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